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aa the proportion of two-year college entranu who transfer to the upper dtvl- 
•Ion, have slaply not existed. Horeover, the most comprehensive study of :y^^'^^r'-<§ 
transfer to date, by Kxioell and Mfedsker (1965), was publiihed nearly a decade • 4^ 
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1973 p.l) - " ... . 

Efforta to laptove articulation between the junlov college and the upper dlvlalon , 
have reaulted in the publication of guldellnea for articulation on a atate level :|| 
(e.g., c.iH^»n^a for ^rt'-^--^- *r ^---^^^^9 i^.fcltutlona by the MaMachuaetta.^|g 
State Tranafer Articulation Committee), na well aa on « national level (ootabljf, 
the landmark fiutdellnes for Im proving Artlc« li>tton Between .Timior and: Senior ^^^^^ 
by the Joint Committee on Junior and Senior CoUegea). 

Juat aa articulation concema the progreaa of atudenta in both two- and 
four-year coUegea, ao reaearch aimed at underatandlng atudent outcomea in thla lU 
proceaa ahould. Ideally, cover both two- and four-year college yeara. A few 
atudlea have provided ua with some Information on various phases of the trana- 
fer process. Including the differences between entranta Into two- and four-year 
inatlt'itlons. between junior college entranta who select occupational curricula 
and those who select transffes curricula, and between transfers and natives. Until - 
now, no national study of transfers has covered the period from college entry tb 
graduation. pbiactlves 

Hie present study was undertaken to fill some of the many gaps In out. 
knowledge of the transfer proceas. by using national longitudinal data to 
axaadne factors associated with (a) transfer from two- to four-year college and 



<b) positive tx\A aegAtlve outcomes At th« fout-yett colUge. In Addltloa to 
ptovldiiigiloaM b««lo d«t« on th« trttttftr tnd nontrtnafor popuUtlOft*, th« • 
•tudy WM designed to Address the following questions reUtlng to the tttnsl- ^ 
tlott fro^ A two- to a fout-year college? '-^ 
o Kft«t j|ye the persoatl characteristics nod precollege experiences vj^^ch^P 
differentiate transfers and nontransfers? the transfer process theom* 
Ically serves an important social function as a t&echanlsm for affording . 
persons of various personal and edycatlonal backgrounds a chance at a 
bachelor's degree, but the 1960 transfer students studied by Knoell 
and Kedsker were as homogeneous as the native four-year college- popu- 
lationsi although they came from lower socioeconomic backgtound»» 
they were, for the most part, young white Protestanta (Knoell jind 
Medsker, 1965). Are the students. Who ■ transferred a decade aft^t the 
Knoell- Kedsker cohort a. more heterogeneous gtoup? Xn I960, women 
were underrepresented among transfers although their grades were 
higgler than those of men. Is this pattern still apparent? 
o What characteristics of public and private two-year institutions era 
associated with the outcome of transferring? Is transferring primarily 
a function of student input, or are there institutional factors which 

. ■ ■ » ■■■■■■ ■"■■>■ 

predict transfer independent of the personal characteristics and back- 
grounds of the students? 
o What personal and Institutional characteristics are associated with 
nontransfer among two-year college students who initially aspired to 
a bachelor's degree in their frAshman year? Is failure to fulfill 
this 8o«l associated with poor academic performance, or la it 



«sioet«te<l with other factors «ueh- as sooloeconomlc status? . 

o Conversely, what factors are assoeUted with tranflferring tr<^.a two- ^ ;) 
to four*year college by students who initially did not plan to seek 
a bachelor's degree? In particular, do institutional characteristics 
exert any influence on this change? 

o What personal and institutional factors are associated with successful 
ovttCKmea in the four-year college such as receiving the bachelor's 
degree? In particular, what characteristics of the college predict 
positive outcomes, independent of student characteristics? 

o What is the role of various sources of financing for college on transfer 
outcomes? 

^eause of the obvious need for ioanedlate information, we based the analyses 
on data that had already been collected by. the American Council on Education In 
its initial and followup surveys of the 1968 freshman class. The data cannot 
answer all questions relating to transfer, and the shortcomings, where they ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ' 
exist, will be pointed out In the discussion of findings. Eventually, a nation-^ 
wide followup study should be designed specifically to address questions which 
cannot be answered here* 

Bie present study is based only on the population who enrolled in two-year 
colleges in 1968 as first-time, full-time students, it should be pointed Out 
that nearly half of Junior college enrollments are part-time (Ajnerlean Assoela^on 
of Cooounity and Junior Colleges, 1973); further, the factors associated with 
transfer may differ for part-time and for full-time students. Iherefore, the • 



£lndlng« of this atudy apply only to half the Junior college population. 

. Motaofver, In addition to tranafer from two- to four-year colUga«^^ other " 
fonts of tranafer need to be examined, these Include) transfer between two- 
yaat colleges, between four-year colleges, and from four^ to two-yeifvcolleges, 

ftw-Year Colleftes and Their Students " > <.^' 

Although severe atudent shortages are currently being reported by many 
colleges and universities in the United States (U.S. ttews and World Report . 
September, 1973), two-year college enrollments are continuing to expand. 
Between 1972 and 1973, enrollments increased by 3.2 percent at universities, 
by only 0.5 percent in four-year colleges, but by 9.2 percent in two-year colleges 
(^e Chronicle of Higher Bducation, January 14, 1974). ACE data also show that 
the slight increase in the total number of first- time, full-time freshmen in 
poatsecondary institutions between 1972 and 1973 was attributable almost entirely 
to two-year college enrolltnents (Staff of the Office of Research, 1972 j Astin 
at al., 1973). Total two-year college enrollments, including part-time and 
return students, were 2,680,762 in 1971 and are projected to exceed five 
million by 1981 (Connor, 1972). 
The Growth of IWo-Year Collegea 

Ihe growth of two-year colleges as a major force in postsecondary education 
gained tremendous momentum in the 1960s after a slow beginning. During the 
decade, the number of community colleges nearly doubled (from 656 to 1, 100) and 
enrollments trlpled (Medsker and Tlllary , 1971). 

Throughout this period, public and private institutions developed different; 
goals, clientele, and enrollment patterns. Ihe burgeoning expansion of public 
community colleges has far outshadowed the growth of the largely traditional, 



mmU private junior eolUgds* In 1921-22, private Infltltutlons accounted 
for t«f<>fttKirda o£ the 207 Junior cdl-Ugei and nearly half of the enroUmnts 
(Hedaker.aW miary, 1971).. In 1971, the 239 private Jutilor collegea enrolled 
jtiat 136^861 s.tudents cofl^ared with 2,543,901 In the 872 public collegea 

^<C!<ift)wr,;::|$72) ' . [.^C^y]-} : ; ■ ; '/itll 

■ ■ ■ . ■ • . ■ • ■ ■ ' ■, 

Profile of Students ■■ ''^f^ 

Ihe role of the public Junior college in providing educational access to iv^ 
diverge aegmentd of the popuUt ion who might not othervlsd have atteodeil collage*-' J 
students ^o are older* leas able/ or less affluent*.* has been amply dooumenteda 
Cross (1967) found that» among bright students frota low socioeconomic backgrounds » 
the proportion who received poirtsecondary education vas 53 percent in co&ttuhi^ties 
served by public two*year colleges, compared with Just ?2 percent in communities 
without such Institutions « The Cross study supports the earlier findings of 
Koos (1944) and Bashaw (1965)e A study of high school graduates In California found ^ 
that mpre than half the graduates did not meet entrance req[Uirements In the state 
colleges, and thus the only public education available was at the Junior college 
level (Liaison Committee, I957)i 

Latar studies also document the democratising effects of Junior colleges* 
Bushnell and Zagarls (1972) found evidence that students friom lover socio*! : 
economic backgrounds were able to pursue higher education because of the avalla^ 
billty of a community college educationa In a national study comparing studentSi ^ 
graduates^ and faculty ^^^^ types of public two-year Institutions (branch * 
cttBpuses I Junior colleges j technical Institutes, and vocational* technical centers) 
Godfrey and Bolmstrom (1970) found that, although the twb*year college track 
record was spotty with respect to the representation of minority and inner* city 



students, these colleges clearly served as a vehicle of upward mobility for 
the Vhlte lower-ttlddle class, for persons from ruiral and small town back- 
grounds, for persons seeking further edncation on a part* time basis, and for 
woBken with family respousibilitiedf 

In their socioeconomic stetus , ablti^yi and the Influence of other persona 
on educational plans, Junior college enrolleea fall somewhere between four-year 
college entrants and those who do not attend collegei according to data from a 
variety of sources (Cross, 1968) « National data collected by the American 
Council on Education from full- time freshmen In 1968 and 1973 reveal similar 
differences between entrants Into two* and four*year Institutions (Table 1| 
presented at end of text) • As shown In this table, and as emphasised by ' 
Medsker (1960), although differences exist In expected directions, there is > 
considerable overlap between the students of the varlqus types of postsecondary 
institution^^ 

As shown in this table, and as emphasised by Medsker (1960), although differences 
exist in expected directions, there is considerable overlap between the students 
of the various types of postsecondary institutionse 

As expected, among both cohorts, freshmen who entered two*year colleges 
vere older, received lower high school grades, and came from lower socio* 
economic backgrounds than those who entered four^year institutions • Ihese 
differences are particularly accentuated when entrants into public Junior 
colleges are compared with the freshmen at four-year institutions^ ^e profile 
of private Junior college freshmen places them between their public college 
counterparts and freshmen at four^year institutions; their grades were more 
similar to those of the public Junior college freshmen in that their high school 
records were low compared with the grades of freshmen who entered baccalaureate 

programs . 



' It tppeAra that two*y^^ coUegea ate bacoming an attractiva altarnatlva 
to aaulor ebUegea for avaraga ot batter acKlavara and middle inoooie groupai > 
while not abandoning their function o£ aerving low*^ Income a tudanta. the pro« 
portion of tvo*year college freshmen with. higlh achool grades of C or lass was 
30 percent In 1968 but Just 17.5 percent^ln 1973 (Creeger» et'al«, 1968; At^tlni 
at a! r> 1973)> Moreoveri In spite of the growth in eniollmentai the total nuiib 
ber vho repotted C or lower gradea was smaller in 1973. Among first* tlme» 
full-^ time freshmen at two-year colleges in 1973 » proportionately fewer were 
low* Income students. However, the number of students from families with 
incomes of ler^s than $10»000 increased from 259^765 in 1968 to 349,509 in 1973. 

The 1973 ^"Indlngs demonstrate the use of community colleges by local 
residents: Only 15.1 percent of public Junior college freshmen (compared with 
the majority of other freshmen) attended a college over 50 miles from their 
homes. Moreover, one- fourth of this group cited the chance to live at home 
as a very important reason for selecting their college (compaired with less thaan 
10 percent of other; freshmen). ^ another very important factor 

in the decision of large proportions of public college freshmen in both cohorts 
to attend a particular college (37.7 percent in 1968 and 40 percent in 1973). 
In response to a question about their reasons for attending « two« year college, 
similar proportions of two-year college students in the Godfrey- Holms trom (1970) 
study stated that they could not afford a four-^year college. In view of the 
relatively sffliill difference in student costs of private two« year and four^^year 
colleges, (National Cotsnission, 1973) it is not surprising that low tuition waf 
not very important to freshmen in private two-year colleges; only 12.2 percent 
and 9#A percent, respectively, in 1968 and 1973, gave thia response* 

As seen in table 1, the vast majority of two-year /college students (69.8 
percent in 1968 and 75.7 percent In 1973) aspired to a bachelor •s or higher 



d«gv«o. Other studies (Treat and RuyUi 1965; Cross, 1968$ Godfrey and }bl«8ttoni, 
1970) have also shown that Junior college students have htgh asplratlbns. Al- 
though actual transfer rates have not previously been explored, scholars agree 
that such high aspirations are unreali8lrl*»> for many students (Knoall' aad Kedskeri 
1965} Monroe, 1972). • Thus, an Ifflportant function of the Junior college has been 
• to help students to discover and def Ine ;;reallstlc educational objectives, a 
process described by Clark (1960) ,as "cooXlng!vout. 'I, Godfrey and Kolmstroa (1970) 
found that two-year colleges were performing their function of an Institutional 
buffer for at least 10 percent of their students, making the transition to the 
four- year college easier. Many students, however, were proud of their two- 
year college as an institution in its own right and did not i-inalder it as a • 
Junior version of a traditional college. 
Students In Transfer and Terminal Curricula Areas 

One of the principal objectives of the present report is to ascertain vho i 
pursues education beyond the Junior college and why. Although comparative data 
on transfer and nontransfer students are conspicuously lacking, some indication 
of possible differences can be gained from the few comparisons of students who 
selected occupational curricula and those who selected transfer curricula at 
the Junior college. The significance of these findings may be drawn as much from 
the absence of major or consistent differeuces as from the differences that do 
appear. Studies cited by Medsker (1960) showed that students in transfer 
curricula had slightly higher aptitudes than those in terminal curricula} and 
that the two groups of women differed tnore in ability than did the two groups 
of men. Itowever, Medsker demonstrated that Curricula which attracted highly 
able transfer students also attracted highly able terminal students. Munday 
(1968) found only slight and sometimes conflicting differences in the high school 
grades and achievement test scores of students entering transfer and terminal * 
curricula. More recently, Brue and others (1971) reported similarly conflicting 



ct Inconclusive findings on Acadenlo Aptitude And gr«d«t} a»n vho selected trenso 
fer curricula had highsv scores on Aptitude tests but lowev college grades than 
those vho selected occupational curritula* and the differences bebiieea the two 
groups of women were slight, the study found that although the men in the two 
groups differed significantly in sooibegdnonic backgrovmd, vocatiohei interests, 
and self- ratings, the women transfer and* terminal students were nuch«alike. 
Although the differences between transfer and terminal students may be 
alight, ve approached the present study with the expectation that the factors • 
affecting actual transfer, as opposed to nontransfer, are not random and that, 
as in other aspects of educational development, there are systematic patterns to 
be discovered. With the variables available to us from the 1968-1972 longltudinaf 
dat«, we have attempted to discern patterns associated with transfer to the upper 
division and, further, with the different outcomes of transfer students, using 
multivariate techniques. Ihe data base and methods of analysio are described 
in the following chapter. 




l -' ..: ■ ■ \ 7^;^?f^#^i|.i£;il 

lh« <Ut« used 1ft theae wulyse* were collected bj^ the Amerlqen CoMncJj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

each year since 1966, ACE hw collected .questionnaire data on the peirsot^l^^gf^:^^ 
ba<^ro\md, ptecollege experiences, and educational and career 8<rtiU m#h* 
man classes at over 300 inatltotlons of hlghej^ education, In the t?dlted States* 
Urge asBiples of these students have been followed up during later yeslri 
in order to assess student progress and the Institution's impact on this 
progress*. Although seyetal ACB longitudinal files contal^^^^^ 
- ■ transfer, the iita :ii«ve ■ not; beeft' ■preyipusiy..^ lUaaiy?^ 

Mind, . ■ .-■ . , i .yv ■'rr>.- vi::,;j: -.v^ ^Cv^v-'V,-:- ^^■'■'■-'-.^Mm^rMm^^m 
Of the possible data sources, we decided tb use the 1968-1972 iottSltudlfia|^P 





file for several reasons. First, the> file eonteined a p 
base of information gathered at the beginning of the freshly year <1968) and v ■ g|| 
four yeare later (1974). Second, transfer students could be identified by thelr^^^ l^ 
responses to a question on the followup form *Aich aske^ specif Icaliy of those {| 
who ever enrolled in Junior collegest "Did you ever transfer to a four-year > 
colleger- Finally^ since the 1972 survey was the most recent followup study | 
conducted by ACE, the file was subjected to the most elaborate sets of weights, 
HiW weights were applied to the entire file in a procedure that took several 

. «Ofithi;.;in- 1973, ■■■i J:'-"^^ 

fl*m pHn^ »nd Wcifthtlnft Procedures 
Ihe aaapllng universe for the 1968 freshman survey comprised all Institutione 
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hi higher eaucation listed in the 1967 Education Directoty (USOB, 1967) thei: 
vere funetioning that^ear vith an enttving elaes oi at least 30 eateting 
freshiwn. Institutione were sampled en the basis of a 35-cell stratification 
design (see Appendix A) .to represent alJL\,U.S. institutions meeting these criteria*, 
A total of 67 two-year institutions, (46 public and 21 private) were included in 2 
the safflple. See Creager et Al. (1968) for a de^-^lUd description of sampling J. 
procedures and Astln and Molm (1972) for a date .^description of weighting 
procedures. 

In 1972, followup questionnaires were mailed to a probability 8aiq>le of . 
one out of four original participants. The responses to the 1972 followup 
survey were linked to the 1968 freshman data, and the entire file was carefully 
weighted to correct for nooresponse biases and to approximate student population 
parameters. Several sets of welglii:* were applied to correct Cor nonresponse to 
the 1972 followup survey, to adjust the followup sample to match all freshman 
respondents In the 1968 file, and to adjust for disproportionate sampling' of 
Instltvttons within the 35-cell stratification dcjign (Please see Appendix A 
for a detailed description of stratification dee ign end weighting procedures). 

Data Analysis 

IWo subfiles were created from the 1968-1972 longitudinal file for the 
analyses. The first. Pile A, Includes all Junior college entrants (weighted 
N- 380,605) and was used to analyae factors associated with transferrliig or 
nontransferrlng to the upper division. Ihe second. File B, Includes students 
who transferred to four-year institutions (weighted N - 197,600) and vae the 
basis for analyzing factors associated with different comes of transfer 
studente. Table 2 presents the weighted and unweighted number of cases used in 



in the study^ 

1hlt.#tudy vns deslgAed vlth the. objective of discovering the poaaible 
♦ffecta of^certnin educational outcowea o£ both personal factors <e.8»» personal 
cherito terittics » family backgroundi high school experiences and achievements , 
and plans and goals) and institutional factors (Stg*, control, size, 
af£luettce)t Stepwise multiple regression analysis was chosen as the primary 
method of analyf^is because it enables us to isolate predictors of these outcomes 
ascertaining simultaneously the independent contributions of possibly Intet* 
related variables « 

Prior to formulating the specifications for the regression analyses^ we • 
examined* some basic cross^tabulationS of the longitudinal data in ord^t to 
become f amil iar with parameters and to formulate meaningful hypotheses 
regarding the relationships among variables to be examined through ml tivar late 
techniques. These cross* tabulations delineate differences between transfers 
and nontransfers and» subsequently! between transfers who did and did not 
receive the baccalaureate within four years. 

From our examination of this descriptive data, we selected a number of 
independent variables for regression analyses of (a) transfer to four-year 
/colleges among all two«year college students, and <b) baccalaureate completion 
within four years after college entry among those students vho had transferred^ 
to four-year colleges or universities. Our selection of Independent variables 
waa based on two major criteria. The first was based on the relationship an 
Independent variable had wldi the dependent vatiable. For Instance, ye found 
from cross-tabulations that certain variables appeared to have a nonlinear re la* 
tlonshlp to certain outcomes; unless It was valid to recede these variablea as 



dlchotonotts variables, they were excluded from the analyses* Second, no vari- 
able vas rCpnaldered for Inclusion unlesii a meaningful relationship to the 
dependent variable could be hypotheslaed. 

Uie regression analyses were performed according to a modified v«talon of 
the methodology developed by Alexander W. Astln for studying the Interrelation- 
ships between student input, institutional environment, college experiences, 
and student outcomes (See Astln 1970a and 1970b). By this method, independent 
variables were entered Into regression In a specified order. Vmen longitudinal 
data are used in predicting an outcome, an observed relationship between a late- 
occurring phenomenon and a particular outcome may be Influenced by factors from 
earl.ar In the student's life. For exanq»le, a relationship between plans to 
transfer to a four- year college and to receive a bachelor's degree may be largely 
attributable to differences in socioeconomic background. Iherefore^ sets of 
variables were entered Into the regression equation in ten?>oral sequence. 

We were more concerned with obtaining significant and useful information 
than with the total amount of variance we might explain. In some instances, 
we excluded variables with obvious relation that would be expected to explain 
a large portion of tiie variance without contributing to our understanding of 
the outcome in question. For exaiq>le, in analyzing predictors of bachelor's 
degree attainment of transfer students, we excluded degree plans (which bear 
an obvious relation) in order to examine the possible influence of other factors 
that might correlate very highly both with degree plans and with achievements. 

Chapter III describes and compares the characteristics of transfer studentf 
and of terminal students. The differential impact of t^w- year colleges otl their 
students' transfer plans and behavior are examined. Farther, the factors related 



to transfer are Isolated and discussed. Chapter IV exanlties transfer students' 
performance in senior Institutions and att.eapts to Isolate factors related to 
successful cottpletlon of the baccalaureate vlthtn four years after coliege entr 
Chapter V presents a suaanary anct discussion of the whole study* Tables follow 
Chapter V. Appendix A describes the stratification design used in the study » 
and Appendix B presents oeans, standard deviations, and zero-order correlations 
used In the multiple regression analyses employed in the study. 




TrAnafer to the Uppfer Wvtiion 

Of students who entered Junior colleges on *.<lyat«j^l^, julK(;^ 
in 1968, lilghtly, more than half (51,9 perce^^t) hl| 
^V'coilegeor-tiniyer^ii^^^ 

As fer back as the early 19508, Medsker (1960) found 
reguUr day-students at 63 junior colleges trans ferted 

vithln « four*year period, and there Is evidence of recent grovth in the nunib(^r 
of transfers in general (Peterson, 1972). - .>d% 

other patterns of transfer, by sex and Institutional control, are conslSten|ffi 
with the early Medaker ftadlngs j la both the 1952 and 1968 cohorte, latget pro^ lil 
portions of men than of women and of private college than of public colle$e 
enroUeee transferred within a four-year periods In the 1968 cohort, 5$ J y^^g^lS 
percent of the men (134>281) and 45.3 percent of the. women (63^309) trans fem^f;:^^ 
Ihe hl^er transfer rate at private Institutions was especially evident an^ng^^^^^ll 



women: 62»7 percent of the women at private colleges^ compared with Jtist 41^8 
percent of the women at public colleges. Only one out of six studenta, how^rver, 
matriculated at private Junior colleges and, therefore/ they do not carry much 
weight In the total two-year college population*. 

Because proportionately more men than women trans ferred, and because more 
men than women enrolled In Junior college in the first place, men constituted 
68 percent of the transfer population (Table 4)* This figure is smilar to that 
reported by Knoell and Itedsker (1965) j among the 1960 transfers, 71.4 percent 
w^rejaen. Moreover, men from public two«year colleges alone accounted for 60.1 
percent of the transfers. 



Cotttparisons of Trar^sfers and Nontransf eya 

In th^ir atudy of men and woman who transfarrad from two** to four-yaar 
colUgaa ln 1960» Knoall and Medskar obsarved a ramatkabla homoganalty batwaan 
tt^nafeya 1^ natlvea at the receiving Institution, In the following sect Ions i V 
trahafera and nontranafard in the 1968 Junior college freahman claaa are compared ; 
with each other as well as with the national population of 1968 freshmen entering 
ail types of po8t8econdary institutions in the United States. Our findings 
suggest that, in spite of recent attention to the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity td atypical or "new^' students (Cross, 1971; Ashby, 1971; the Carnegie 
Commission, 1970), those who transfer are still more likely than those who do 
not transfer to resemble the national college norm* Ihls tendency is observed 
in comparisons of transfers and nontransf ers on many demographic characteristics^ 
/ * as well as on high school achievement and on activities and aspirations at tho 
time of college entry* Keverthelessj it will be seen that the differences be* 
tween transfers and nontransfers are not always clear-cut; in some instances, 
the characteristics of both groups diverge sharply from the national norm, which 
is heavily weighted toward freshmen in baccalaureate programs* 
Demo g raphic Characteristics 

Table 5 compares transfers with nontransfers, as well as with freshmen who 
entered all types of Institutions in 1968, with respect to demographic character-^ 
iatics: ago, race, place of residence during the growing years, and socioeconomic 
background indicators. Table 6 shows the percentage of students within each 
category of these characteristics who had transferred to the upper division by 1972« 

Ihe typical American freshman is 18 years of age and white, as were both 
• transfers and nontransfers in the cohort; both groups did, however, contain 
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Urger proportions of students over 18 years o£ age than the norm of 19.9 
percent* ^i Hontransf era as a group were" a little older than transfereu* 36»3 
percent were over 18 at the time of college entry, coopered with 30;$ percent 
of the transfers. From these deacriptlve tables, age appears to be'iin important 
factor for women Junior college students but relatively unimportant for men: 
only 20*9 percent of the women Who entered college at age 20 or older transferred 
to a four-year Institution by 1972, compared with 48.4 percent of those who were 
under 20 (Table 6). Among men, on the other hand, 59.3 percent of the older 
group and 54.8 percent of the younger group transferred. 

Minority groups were underrepresented among transfer students : 89. I percent 
of the transfers and 84.5 percent of the nontransfers Were white, ihe transfer 
rates for the racial groups differed considerablyj the highest were among 
Orientals (62.6 percent) and the lowost among American Indians (29.4 percent). 
But these findings with respect to race are not very reliable slnCe they are 
based on a small absolute number and represent a small proportion of the entire 
Junior college population. 

Junior colleges drew large proportions of students from urban settings. 
These urban young people had the highest rate of transfer, whereas students 
from small towns had the lowest rates. Bie difference was particularly great 
among men: Nearly three-quarters of the men from large cities transferred, 
compared with Just 44.3 percent from small towns. Ihus the transfer population 
differed considerably from the norm with respect to the environment in which 
they grew up: 23 percent were from large cities, compared with 14.3 percent 
at all institutions, and 14.9 percent were from small towns, coopered with 20.0 
percent at all institutions. They may have differed also as a group from the 
atudents in the" particular institutions in which they enrolled. Junior college 
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students tended to transfer to publlo institutions which according to the 
1968 national norms (Creager et aU, 1968) were more likely than private 
Inetltutions to attract students £rom .small towns and less likely to attract 
large*clty youths. 

. As was seen earlier In Chapter I, junior college students c : lover 

socioeconomic backgrounds than freshmen at four-year instltutlo.^ .;a those 
junior college students from the lowest socioeconomic backgrounds appear to be 
the least likely to select transfer currt<iula. Table 5 shows that those who 
transferred were more likely than were nontransfers to have college* educated 
parents with high incomes, although the differences are not substantial, Whete-» 
as the father ^s education differentiated transfers and nontransfers of both sexes, 
the mother's education was» apparently, an Important factor only in the case of 
women students. Further, women who transferred had much better- educated parents 
than did men who transferred. Among men, 22.8 percent of the transfers and 21.8 
percent of the nontransfers had college-educated mothers; the corresponding figures 
for women were 35.9 percent of transfers and 23.5 percent of nontransfers. Women 
whose parents were college graduates had particularly high transfer rates: 62.1 
percent whose fathers had completed college and 69.2 percent whose mothers 
.received a bachelor's or higher degree. Women whose parents were not college 
graduates had much lower transfer rates. 

It Is well known from sociological studies that working-class parents value 
education for their sons more than for their daughters. and such values may have 
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an Impact on the tranofer group» many of vhoto are from relatively low socio* 
economic backgrounds* Another factors that' dlfferentlatea women transfers and 
nontransfera but not men tri^nsfers and nontrans fere and that may reflect cultutal 
bias Is the national origin of the fatherii^ About one in ten Junior coUege women 
had forelgn^bom fathers^ and of those ^nly 36« 9 percent t ransf erred ^ cooqpared 
with 46*3 percent of women with native-bom fathers. 

On the other hand» the student whose parents' income was relatively low 
and whose father was a laborer or a semiskilled worker was less likely than others 
to transfer^ regardless of sex. It is evident that the relationships between 
socioeconomic status and transfer are complexs and various aspects cannot alone 
be considered explanatory* 

■ ■ * ■ ■ 

Financial Considerations 

Evidence from several studies indicates that many students selected junior 
colleges because of the low cost CCrosSt 1968; Godfrey and Hblmstrom> 1970)* 
Table 7 shows that more transfers than nontransfers gave this reason as a major 
factor in the choice of their freshman-year institution*^ Ihe difference between 
transfers and nontransfers was greater among men than among women: among meni 41*5 
percent of the transfers and 30*3 percent of the nontransfers reported that low 
tuition was a major influence on their choice of college. Mo reover> 63*6 percent 
of men who named this factor as a major concern transferred* Transfers of both 
sexea also were slightly more likely than nontransfers to express concern about 
financing their freshman year* Ihus, althou^ transfers as a whole came from 
slightly more affluent families than nontransfers^ financial considerations were 
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important to a larger proportion of the students In the transfer group* 

Looking »;t the specific sources '^£i£lnanclng freshstan year In 6dUege> we 
find slight differences between transfers and nontransfers. Both groups relied 
much Qore on personal savings than did the average U*S« freshi&an. Anicfiig oeui 
slightly mpre transfers than nontransfers ($2 percent vs* 48«8 percent) said 
that their own savings were a major source of support} axaong vomen^^ on the other 
hand> slightly fewer transfers than nontransf era (28 • 3 percent vs# 30.7. percent) 
gave this response. Junior college students/ in genetali Vera unlikely to have 
scholarships, grants y or loans. However^ 56« 9 percent of the scholarship rei^lpl** 
ents transferred, compared with Just 45*9 percent of those with lo^ns (Table 7)/ 
Because the proportions with these sources were low^lt was not feasible to test 
with regression analysis how scholarships and loans were related to transferring* 
Ohe explanation may be simply that scholarship holders were better students and 
consequently inore likely to be accepted at four-»year institutions. 
hi^ School Achievement and Activities 

As expected, transfers reported much higher high school grade averages than 
did nontransfers: 26.1 percent averaged Brf or better, compared with only 9 percent 
of nontransfers (Table 9). From chese tables, grades seem to be more strongly 
associated with transfer for men than for women. Aa seen in Table 10, 71.5 per« 
cent of the mon with IH- or better high school grades transferred, compared with 
just 4d.8 p«ircent of those with C+ or lowex grades. As is the case with almost 
any college student population^ the men had poorer high school records than their 
women classmates. Among men, 52.8 percent of the transfers and 69*7 percent of 
the nontransfers reported C4- or lower grades; among Voi&en, similar grades were 
reported by only 28*5 percent of transfers and 35.5 percent of nontransfers* Ihe. 
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findings vlth respect to academic standing in high school are consistent vlth the 
findings. on grades* Moreover, transfers thought nore highly of the academic 
standards of their high school than d^d nontransfers. 

We also examined some of the high school activities of t ransfer a ^ and non- 
transfers to discover possible differences in work habits^ intellectual Inclination, 
and the influence of significant others (Table 9). Transfers of both sexes were 
more likely than nontransfers to have discussed their future vith their parents, 
argued with a teacher in class, and read poetry not connected vith a course* 
Other activities that differentiated the two groups of men (but not of vomen) vera 
checking out a book or journal from the school library and discussing politics* 
Women students in general«*vhether transfers or nontransfers-* reported more 
conscientious work habits in high school than did men and had a greater Incliiia- 
tion to seek parental counsel. 

Planrf and Aspirations at the Time of College Entry 

As has been pointed out, a principal conclusion of research on Junior college 
students la that, when they enter college, they often have unrealistically high 
educational goals. Medsker (1960) found that the ntunber of 1952 entrants who 
. planned to transfer was twice the number who actually did transfer by 1956. The 
"coollng«out" process and the revision of educational objectives may account for 
part of this discrepancy (Clark, 1960). Further, many prospective transfer 
students are quite often rejected by four-year colleges; Willingham and Findikyan 
, (1969) reported that in fall 1966, 24 percent of transfer applicants from two- 
year colleges were not admitted to four-year colleges. Iherefore, it is not sur»' 
prising to find that as many as 56.5 percent of the nontransfers had aspired to 
a bachelor's degree in 1968 (Table 11)* The vast majority (81*3 percent) of 

o ■■■ . ■ 
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thos€ who actually did transfer hoped to graduate with a baccalaureate, 

Becattte women had lover aspirations than men^ there vere fewer discrepancies 
between theit plans and their outcomes. Nearly two^thlrds of the men nontransfera 
had plannedtito get a bachelor*8 degree compared with 45#1 percent of the women 
nontransfers« On the other hand , men were also more likely than women to upgrade 
their aspirations; of those who had no baccalaureate plans when they entered 
college in 1968» 40.1 percent of the men but Just 21.2 percent of the women 
transferred to a four«year institution* 

lhat the freshman*year plans of Junior college students lack clarity is 
further apparent in the inconsistency between their degree plans and their per« 
ception of the likelihood that they will transfer to another institution (Table 11) 
Only 25; 1 percent of transfers and 11.2 percent of nontransfers indicated in 1968 
that there was a *'good*^ chance that they would transfer* Half the transfers of 
both sexes perceived "very little'^ or *'no*^ chance that they would transfer/ 

Undoubtedly^ the curriculum selected in the freshman year would influence 
the educational outcomes of Junior college students since certain curricula^ 
particularly in technical fields, are terminal programs^ Medsker (1960) found 
that liberal arts ranked high on the list of curricula studied by transfer stu- 
dents and low on the list of curricula selected by terminal students. The more 
recent (1970) Godfrey- Holms trom study provides further evidence of the relation** 
ship between students' major fields and their educational progress. IWo groups 
of Junior college students were studied: Students who were enrolled at two*year 
colleges at th& time of survey (1969) and students who had graduated from two- 
year colleges in 1967* Among all students enrolled in Junior colleges in 1969/ 
only 30 percent majored In liberal arts fields, but over 40 percent of the 1967 
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graduates majored In liberal arts. Although the findings do not relate directly 
to transferi they indicate that llberal^.Arta students are more likely than others 
to persist in Junior colleges. 

Ihe transfers^ frestoan-year plans as* to probable major fields vere much 
closet than were those of nontransfers to the. national norms for all institu- 
tions. However, different fields were associated vith transfer for the two 
sexes* Women vho planned to major in liberal arts fields or education were much 
more likely to transfer than those vho planned to major in business or allied 
health and preprofessional fields. Among women transfers» 43.7 percent majored 
In liberal arts fields (Including 21.1 percent in arts and humanities, 18.2 
percent in social sciences, 2.9 percent in physical sciences and math, and 1.5 
percent in biological sciences) and 21.1 percent in education; the transfer rates 
for women with liberal arts or education majors were 61.3 percent and 63.6 percent, 
respectively (Table 10). Business, engineering, and technical fields were the 
predominant choice of men Junior college freshmen. Ken with freshman*year plans 
to major in business were more likely to transfer than those vho planned to major 
in engineering or technical fields. Ihe high transfer rates for men who planned 
business majors (65.7 percent) and the low transfer rates for women who planned 
business majors (23.6 percent) can be accounted for in part by the diversity of 
fields of study that are classified as 'business.*' Ihus, men were probably planning 
to concentrate in business administration or accounting, whereas many women pursued 
secretarial studies. 

The diverse major plans of transfers and nontransfers were paralleled by their 
career aspirations in 1968 (Table 11). Teaching was the predominant choice of 
women who transferred (38.9 percent); only 17.7 percent of the nontransfers 
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planned to teach, Anong men, business careers vere the choice of 25*2 percent 
o£ the transfers and fever (17.2 percent) nontransferst v. w 

On the freshman questionnaire, the students vere asked to Indicate the 
importance they gave to various life objectives. Ihe responses provide some 
Insight Into the differing motivations of transfers and nontransfers. Transfers 
were distinguished by having relatively high professional and financial ^aspira^ 
tions. More transfers than nontransfers (37«1 percent vs. 2? .8 percent) rated 
"essential" or ^Very important" the life goal of "obtaining recognition from 
colleagues for contributions in my special field." In this respect^ the transfers 
resembled the average freshman* However, more transfers (50.1 percent) gaye 
high priority to financial vell^-belng than did either nontransfers (40 percent) 
or freshmen at all institutions (40*8 percent)* 
Activities Durinj^ the First Year of College 

From th^ previous comparisons, it Is evident that, although differences 
exist, transfers and nontransfers are generally alike in their personal back* 
ground and goals* It should be remembered, for example,, that of the nontransfer 
group, 45*7 percent reported parental incomes of $10,000 or above, 54.6 percent 
had a B- or better high school average, and 56*5 percent planned in 1968 to . 
receive a bachelor's degree* 

While many of these background factors, in combination, might explain much 
of the dynamics of transfer, it seems logical that experiences in Junior college 
also influence the outcome of transferring* In the 1972 follovup survey^ most 
of the questionnaire items on college experiences related to the entire colle- 
giate period, and therefore, it vas not possible to separate two* and four* year 
college experiences* Fortunately, two questions elicited in^ortant Information 
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that could be linked to the Junior college period. We Icnow«-£or the first year 
in college-t^where the students lived. and| in addltlon> their schedules of work 
and study • 

TabteU3 indicates that place of residence may be more iQq>ortant<* to women 
than to men as a factor relating to transfer. For both sexes » particularly 
vomen» more transfers than nontransfers lived with their patents or in a dormi« 
tory. Among vomeni 72 percent of the transfers and 62.9 percent of the non- 
transfers lived with their parents; 20.2 percent of transfers and 16 .3 percent 
of nontransfers lived in a college dormitory. 

Transfers were more likely than were nontransfers to attend college full- 
time. Although the freshman saiqple Included only students who entered on a 
full«tlme baslSi 20 percent of the nontransfers and Just 10 percent of the 
transfers were studying part-^tlme by the end of the freshman year or were not 
in school. Being employed while studying on a full«>tlme basis apparently did 
not negatively Influence students* chances of transferring to a four*year 
college. On the contrary^ more women transfers than nontransfers were eoq^loyed 
during the first college year: Although 94 percent were full^^tlme students^ 29.7 
percent were en^loyed off^campus and 13 percent were employed on campus. 
Characteristics of the Junior College 

Ihe environment of an institution of higher education reflects to a large 
extent the personal characteristics and background of the students it enrolls. 
Nevertheless^ studies of college impact find that^ after student input is takien 
into account^ different types of institutions facilitate different educational 
outcomes (Astin and Fanos^ 1969). Ihe descriptive tabulations in Tables 14*18 
compare transfers and nontransfers in various types of institutions, ihey indicate 
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the kinds of Institutions from which students are more likely to transfer, though 
student Input has not been control lei^i The subsequent regression analyses were 
designed to Isolate the Institutional characteristics associated vlth transfer, 
Independent of the personal characteristics and backgrounds of students*. 

We previously observed that the transfer rates for those enrolled at public 
and private twa*year colleges were similar for men but not for women; among men, 
55«6 percent at public colleges and 56«5 percent at private colleges transferred; 
among women, a larger proportion of those enrolled in private than In public 
colleges transferred, 62.7 percent and 41.8 percent, respectively (Table 3)« 
Tables 14 and 15 further show differences between the sexes* Among men, transfers 
tended more than non transfers to have enrolled in institutions that were relatively 
large and less affluent and that enrolled relatively many part-time students* Among 
women, the opposite was true; they were much more likely to transfer from small 
institutions and slightly more likely to transfer from affluent colleges and those 
with a large percentage of full*-time students* Most of these relationa wete true 
for men and women at both public and private colleges* Another sex difference was 
that women were more likrly to transfer from single-sex Institutions, but men were 
' not* Because the proportions enrolled in single*sex institutions were very small, 
however, further analyses of this relation were not undertaken* 

Some evidence of the interrelationships among institutional environment and 
student input appears in Table 16, which compares transfers and nontransfers from 
public and private institutions on selected personal characteristics* Earlier 
findings (Table 5) indicated that transfers were slightly younger at the time of 
college entry than nontransfers* This age difference was greatest among women at 
public Institutions* . Father ^s education differentiated transfe^rs and nontransfers 

O 
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«nong both sexes at public institutions but only among women at private instltuo 
ttont. factors, high school grades and degree plans, cut across all four 
types of institutions! While the differences between transfers and tfotttransfers 
vary at the four types, it is nevertheless apparent that students with -relatively 
good high school grade records and those who planned to receive a baccalaureate 
in 1968 were more likely than others to transfer, regardless of the type of Junior 
college they entered. 

Factors Related to Transfer 

On the basis of these, descriptive tabulations, we selected 27 independent 
variables for analyses designed to isolate the determinants of transferring 
from two- to four-year institutions. 5he zero-order correlations between these 
27 independent variables and transfer are shown in Table 17. These correlations^* 
phi coefficients i for dichotomous variables and point biserial correlations rt>b 
for continuous ones— show the relationship of each variable to transfer without 
controlling for the Influence of other variables. 

IVo general points are apparent from this table. Plrst, although each of the 
27 variables has a logical relation to transferring, few correlations are signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of stringency. Second, even fewer correlations are signifi- 
cant for both sexes; in fact, the patterns of relations are quite different for 
men and women* 

Five variables correlated with transfer for both sexes, all prsitively. Ihey 
were.' having planned in 1968 to receive a bachelor's degree, making good high 
school grades, discussing politics frequently, living in a dormitory during the 
first college year, and attending a private two-year college. With respect to 
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aex differences I freshman planS to get a bachelor's degree vere more closely 
associated. with transferring by vomeni whereas high school achievement was more 
.closely associated with transferring by men. Transfer correlated significantly 
amoog votaemvlth mother's educational attainment i plans to major In liberal arts , * 
percentage of students at the junior college enrolled full-*tlme, and attendance 
at a small junior college. Men vho had taken books from the library relatively 
often were more likely than others to transfer^ but those who attended relatively 
affluent colleges were less likely to transfer. 

To ascertain the independent contribution of each variable to the prediction 
of the transfer outcomei we performed stepwise multiple regression analyses in 
which th6 27 variables were entered into the regression equation in five steps 
according to their temporal sequence* 

Personal background variables were forced .into the equation first! followed 
by activities in high school, freshman plans and goals, experiences during the 
flrot year of college, and, finally, characteristics of the junior college. These 
institutional variables were. entered last in order to isolate the possible influence 
of the institution above and beyond student input and flrst^year experiences. 

The evidence of both the cross^ tabulations and the zero-order correlations 
indicates that the determinants of transferring differ for men and for women. 
Therefore, the analyses were carried out first for the total group of junior 
college entrants in 1968 (N « 4,724) and then separately for men (N » 2,407) 
and for women (N « 2,317). All variables were entered into each equation. As 
expected, the equations obtained for men and for women were very different. We 
applied an F test to determine whether the b weights for the Independent varl« 
ables in the first equation were significantly different for men and women. 
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Using the formula P • residual SS^*^jestdual SS^* raslduil SS^ 

residual d£ * rasidxial df^^-* residual d£^ 
total ^ 



residual SSi + residual SS^ 
residual dfj^ + residual df 2 

(Snedecor and Cochran, 1967, p. 432), we obtained an P of 2,98, which Is signi- 
ficant at the .01 level. Ihls finding Indicates that separate analyses for each 
sex were warranted/ 

Additional analyses with transfer as the dependent variable were performed 
in order to address one of the objectives of the study, to ascertain 
factors associated with nontyplcal patterns. In particular, we sought some In- 
sight as to the personal and environmental factors associated with transfer by 
those who had not, as freshmen, planned to obtain the baccalaureate (prospective 

' hontransfers), as well as with nontransfex amo^g those who had initially planned to 
obtain the baccalaureate (prospective transfers). Six regressions, using the 
same 27 independent variables in the ^identl^al five* step sequence, were performed 
for the following subgroups: all prospective transfers (N • 3,393), men (N 1,830)^ 
and women (N » 1,563)^ in this group; and all prospective nontransfers (K ■ 1,331), 

; men (N ■ 5^7), and women (N « 754) in this group. Comparing the regression equations 
for these six groups, we found differences significant at the .01 level between 
b weights obtained for prospective transfers and noutransfers (P ■ 2.66), between 
men and women prospective transfers (F " 2.29), and between men and women prospec* 
tlve nontransfers (P » 5.82). Therefore, the findings for all six subgroups 
are shown separately. 

Summary tables with b weights follow the text. Appendix B contains 
detailed tables showing the standard error of b's, beta weights» and F 
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ratios for all equations obtalnedi as well as means, standard devlationsi and 

correlation matrices for all nine subgroups* 

A brief explanation of the statistics in these tables may be helpful* The 

figures under the column b are unstandardleed regression coefficients for the 

slope of each regression line* Ihe beta weights are the standardized regression 

coefficient (b ■ beta x dependent variable )• Ihe P ratios are tests of signifi- 

^ Independent variable 

cance of the size of the beta weights; they measure the unique contribution of a 
particular Independent variable In the equation to the prediction of an outcome— 
or, in more technical terms^ to the reduction of the total sum of squares in the 
dependent variable* The tables also show the results of tests of differences 
between two groups on b weights for single independent variables (t «• b^ - b^ )• 

"^(SebO^ +; (Sebp^ 

The t statistics are shown partly to caution the reader that, although a beta 
weight may be significant for one group and not for the other, the groups may not 
differ significantly from each other on the unstandardized b weights for that 
particular variable* 

Okie further note of caution should be sounded* While the findings offer some 
useful insights Into the factors associated with transfer, wc have Just begun to 
explain this phenomenon* The diversity of the Junior college population and the 
lack of sharp differences between transfers and nontransfers--at least, on the 
variables available to us in this study-*means that ve were unable to account for 
more than a smAll proportion of the variance* The reader will note that the mul« 
tlple R*s shown^at the bottom of every table are very low and tell us that the 
process of becoming a transfer student Is either random to a great extent or else 
dependent on circumstances about which we have no Information* 
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■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ : 

Men and Women 

We havr seen, thus fari a large number oi sex differencea among junior college 
students. Of principal importance, women came to college with much better high 
school records and much lower educational as^plratlons than did ment Women also 
were less likely than men to transfer; 5S«7 percent of the men but only 45«3 per** 
cent of the women transferred by 1972« Even when all other variables were controlled, 
women were significantly ^ less likely than men to transfer (see Appendix B, Table !)• 

The results of the analyses of predictors of transfer among men and women are 
shown in Table 18* The 27 variables produced multiple R's of «38 for men and .45 
for women, accounting for Just 14 percent and 20 percent of the variance, respec* 
tively« Moreover, few relatioushlps were significant at the #01 level* Notably, no 
socioeconomic factors contributed significantly to predicting transfer* Hie two 
variables that carried the greatest weight for both sexes were "planned bachelor's 
degree in 1968*' and "high school grades/' High school grade average was a more 
effective predictor for men than for women (t » 2*79); the difference of a full 
grade (e*g«, from C to 6) raised the probability of transferring by 16 percent for 
men and by 9 percent for women* Plans to transfer, on the other hand, were more 
* important for women than for men (t « 3*93); controlling for all other factors, 
planning a bachelor's degree at college entry raised the probability of transferring 
by 34 percent for women and 22 percent for men* lhat ability and scholarly 
intexest is closely related to transferring is further supported by the finding that, 
after grades were controlled, the activity of taking books out of the school library 
"frequently^* (vs* "not at all") increased the likelihood of transfer by 10 percent 
for men, while this activity made no difference for women* 

The apparent failure of women to upgrade their educational plans may result 
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partly from l:he curricula typically chosen by women. Liberal arts are most 
obviously i^c.cimpatlble with a four-year program; outside the liberal ayt«.fleld> 
relatively large proportions of men majored in business admlnistratlonv'whereas 
moid vomea entered distinctly terminal programs^ such as allied health^ and secre- 
tarial studies* Consequently > majoring in liberal arts was a significant predlc« 
tor for women* 

A student's residence during the first college years emerged as an loiportant 
dimension* Living in a dormitory was a positive predictor of transfer for both 
sexes: With all other variables controlled^ living in a dormitory raised the 
probability of transfer by 20 percent for men and 16 percent for women* This 
finding supports the impressive array of data from studies of other student 
populations (e*g*» Astln» 1973) that dormitory living promotes educational pro- 
gress* Evidently^ the continuous contact with other students encourages positive 
educational outcomes. . 

In add it ion » living with one's parents wa^ a significant predictor for women^ 
raising the probability of transferring by XI percent* Most of the remaining 
women indicated that they lived '^off campus," We may surmise that many of them 
were married^ since 20 percent of the nontransfer women dropped out of college at 
some point due to marriage* 

IVo institutional characteristics predicted transfer for men: private control 
and low affluence (defined as per-student expenditures for educational and general 
purposes)* Whereas the negative relation of affluence to transferring was significant 
at each step in this regression^ the effect of attending a private institution 
became significant only with all other institutional variables controlled* 
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Plans and Outcomes 

Itie regression analyses performed separately for those who did and did not, 
at college entry, plan to get the bachelor^s degree, i*e«, prospective transfers 
and prospective nontransfers, are far from conclusive, as the low multiplexes 
(.26 and *31, respectively) Indicate, But the findings in Tabic 19 offer some 
clues. Different factors predict transfer for the two groups* Prospective trans* 
fers were most likely to carry out their freshman-year plietns if they were high 
cchievers in high school. Although we do not know the grades that these students 
made during the college years, the evidence of high relation between high school 
and college grades (Astin, 1969) justifies the conclusion that those who failed 
to transfer as planned did so in large because of pour academic records In two- 
year colleges* 

Three factors relating to the junior college experience also predicted 
transfer among the prospective transfer group. Once again,' dormitory living 
facilitated transfer and institutional affluence was a deterrent. In addition, 
persons who combined work and study were more likely to transfer, although the 
relation was not particularly strong. The student who bears such a double load 
may be particularly strongly motivated to complete college studies. 

As seen in Table 20, high school grades and dormitory living were important 
predictors of transfer among both men and women prospective transfers. However, 
the negative influence of affluent institutions was apparent only among men* 

Among those who did not initially plan to get a bachelor's d*>gree, high school 
grades and affluence were relatively uninqportant in the upgrading of their degree 
plans, (Table 19). As the descriptive findings suggested, women prospective non* 
transfers were less likely than men to raise their aspirations. Those women who 
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planned to major In the liberal arts and who lived in a dormitory were more 
likely to transfer. 

two principal differences between men and women who did nqt plan on a 
bachelor^s degree are indicated in Table 21 • ^Borrowing books '^frequent ly^* from 
the llbrary--a sign of a motivation to learn-rpredicted transfer for men but not 
for women. High parental income was also slightly more .imp6rtant for men than 
for women (p ■ »05). 
Summary of Regression Findings 

While the Information available to us from this study only partially explains 
the phenomenon of transfer from two- to four- year colleges, it does provide some 
valuable insights. Background factors, about which we know a good deal, are less 
Important determinants than experiences at the junior college, about which we know 
considerably less. 

This finding is significant for policy, for it suggests that junior college 
freshmen are malleable. Of the background factors, high school grades were almost 
the only predictor of transfer. (This variable was our only Indicator of ability 
since many 1968 Junior college freshmen had not taken SAT exams.) Grades were an 
Important determinant for both sexes, but expecially !or men; they predicted transfer 
among those who had initially planned to receive a bachelor *s degree, but other 
factors were more important for those who initially sought less than a bachelor^s. 

In only one Instance did a socioeconomic indicator predict transfer-* among 
students, particularly men, who had not aspired to the bachelor ^s degree. Moreover, 
the Impact of expected sources of financing was negligible. 

Ihe best predictor of transfer from the battery at our disposal was planning 
to obtain a bachelor's degree. Women, In particular, were unlikely to transfer 
i£ they had not initially aspired to the baccalaureate. Consequently, sex was one 
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o£ the best predictors In that women were less likely to transfer than vere men. 
this relative inflexibility of vomen In upgrading their aspirations «in«y be due^ 
at least In part, to the dlil'erent nonllberal arts curricula selected by men and 
women. Women without bachelor^s degree plans were unlikely to transfer if their 
planned major In 1968 iras other than liberal arts. This relation did not hold 
true among men. Large proportions of men transferred from a variety ^f fields i 
but few women with plans for majors other than liberal arts or education transferred. 

With respect to the college-year Influences^ the most notable finding is the 
consistency with which dormitory living promoted transfer. Dormitory llvlngi was 
not only correlated positively with transfer but also continued to be associated 
with this outcome even after background characteristics, high school experiences, 
and plans and goals were controlled for. Moreovar, living in a dormitory contributed 
significantly, to predicting transfer among all nine subgroups. Ihus, the dormitory 
environment had a supportive effect on men and women and on those who did and did 
not plan to tran£^fer. 

In the next chapter, we will describe the characteristics of the institutions 
to which students transferred and compare transfer students who received their 
baccalaureate with those who did not. In addition, the factors related to bacca*> 
laureate attainment arc studied. 



Chapter IV • 

* ■ • • ■ 

Receiving Institution «nd the BaccaUureate 
Performance of Transfer Students 

' In a 1969 study of 146 Institutions of higher education, closely repre&en- : 
tative of ell four^year accredited institutions on both a reglonaland a national 
basis t Will Ingham and Flndikyan concluded that the junior college model vas work- 
ing veil vith respect to transfer admissions and that Junior college transfers 
were being accepted at all types of institutions « Although many vere being 
absorbed by large public institutions, the authors believed that this concentra^ 
tion did not represent undue restriction in that transfer students were well 
spread among public institutions at all levels of affluence* However, Institu-- 

.* tlonal policies and practices varied widely^ particularly at the regional level 
(Willinghsia and Flndikyan, 1969) • 

the Will ingham and Flndikyan study presented representative national data on 
the movement of transfers but: not on what happens to students after they transfers 
Ihat is» how do transfer students perform in different receiving institutions? 

. llxis chapter addresses the following questions: What are the characteristics of 
receiving indtituLl>n8? Do students from public and from private two-year ^ 
colleges transfer to different types of institutions? Do men and women transfer 
to different types of institutions? Finally, what characteristics of receiving 
institutions are related to the transfer student's completion of the bachelor's 
degree? 

Characteristics of Receiving! Institutions 
The institutional data for this section are derived from the ACE institutional 
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research files « (See Creager and Sell, 1969, for a description of these fllesO 
About 97 percent of the transfer studentr.vho had entered Junior colleges In 
1968 indicated that their most recent or current Institution at the time of 
the 1972 follovup survey was one on which the ACE research files already con* ' 
talned data. Other students either did not respond to this question or cited 
a foreign, proprietary, or other type of institution on which no information 
was available* The institutional variables selected for this study were level 
(ttnlversity, four-year college, two-year college) control (public, private), 
size (the total, full-time and resident undergraduate enrollment), selectivity 
(the median scores of the institution's entering freshmen on the ACT, NMSQT, 
and the SAT composites), regions (Northeast, Southeast, Midwest, West- Southwest), 
and annual tuition paid by out-of-state students* Table 22 shows the propor- 
tion of transfer students In the study (by control of the sending Institution, 
and by sex) In receiving institutions on which we had no information. Informa** 
tion was available for about four out of five transfer students on four of the 
six variables and for nearly all (96,7 percent) of the transfer students on two 
variables. The following section is based on students for whom data about the 
receiving institution were available. 
Regions of Receiving Institutions 

Wlllingham and Findikyan (1969) found that opportunities to transfer were 
severely limited in the Northeast; Public institutions enrolled no more transfers 
than did private Institutions, and affluent Institutions enrolled very few 
transfets. In our study, however, the Southeast had the fewest transfers (10.9 
percent), followed by the Northeast (22.8 percent); 26.8 percent transferred to 
schools in the Midwest, while West- Southwest institutions received the highest 
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proportion of transfers (39i6 percent). Larger proportions of students frota 
private two-year colleges transferred to Institutions In the Northeast and 
Southeast^ vhlle the West-Southwest received nearly half the students ^transferring 
from public two-year colleges. Sex distribution vas slightly different In two 
regf.ons: Proportionately more men transferred to the Midwest i and more women 
transferred to the Southeast (Table 23). 
Level and Control of Receiving Institutions 

Checking transfer students' current or most recent institutions as Indica- 
ted on the 1972 followup, with those listed In the ACE Institutional research files 
we find that the dominant movement from two-year colleges was to four* year 
colleges and not to universities. Information was not available on the receiving 
Institutions of 17.2 percent of the transfer students; 71.4 percent of the 
remaining students^ however » had transferred to a fdur-year college* 23 percent 
to a university, and about 5 percent to another two-year college. Ihls last 
group had possibly transferred back to a two-year college after trying their 
luck at a four-year Institution or had moved to a *%ranch" campus coded as a 
two-year college In our files. In view of the Increasing mobility of students 
It Is not surprising that 5 percf/nt of the two-year college students returned 
to a two-year college after first transferring to a four-year Institution; 
Godfrey and tblmstrom (1970) also found a certain degree of reverse transfer among 
two-year college students. 

Students from private two-year colleges were more likely to transfer to a 
university than were students from public two-year colleges. Baslcallyi the 
sexes differed little In this respect, although men were slightly more likely to 
transfer to four- year colleges than were women (Table 24). 
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As Wtlllngham and Flndikyan found, public colleges received the bulk of 
the transfer students (dl,4 percent), but this relation varied by control of 
sending institution (Table 25). That is, the student who comes from a private 
twp**yeat^^bllege was more likely to transfer to a private institution. For 
instancet only 14.8 percent of transfers from public two-year colleges, but 39.6 
percent af those from private two«>year colleges, transferred to private colleges 
Of those transferring from private two-year colleges to four** year colleges, only 
55.7 percent went to public four-year colleges, as compared with 83.5 percent 
of those from public two* year colleges (Table 26). 

These findings are not surprising in view of the articulation problems 
involved with private colleges and universities. A recent study of 59 four** 
year Potomac and Chesapeake ACAC ins titutions^** conducted to determine instltu* 
tional willingness to admit a specified number of applicants from a particular 
tvo*year col lege**** found that while public colleges usually did not restrict 
such admissions, private colleges often had a quota on the number of transfers 
they would accept (Shook, 1972). Ihe findings reported here suggest that these 
restrictions are somewhat loosened for transfers from private two-year colleges. 
Further, this discriminatory treatment cannot be fully explained by the private 
.transfer students* having higher academic ability: Though this was true for 
men, the reverse was true for women « Of the transfers, 23.9 percent of the men 
from public two-year colleges and 36.1 percent of the men from private two-year 
colleges made B or better high school grade averages, as compared with 41.1 
percent of the women from public two-year colleges and 39.7 percent of the women 
from private ones. Yet the likelihood of a woman's transferring to a private 
university or four-year college was higher if she had initially attended a pri- 
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vate two-year college, 

Stge and Selectivity of Receiving Iqs^ttytlons 

Trandfer students, particularly those from public tvo«year coUegeSi tended 
to transfer to large and highly selective institutions. For instanc^^i 70,3 ' 
percent of the students* from public two-year colleges, but 58 percent of those 
from private two-year colleges, transferred to an institution with a total, 
full-time resident enrollment of 5,000 or above (Table 27)« Ihree-flfths of 
the transfers from public two-year colleges, but only 53«8 percent of those 
from private two-year colleges, enrolled In an institution with a selectivity 
score of 105 (the median selectivity level for all institutions) or above 
(Table 28) • Although women were more likely than men to transfer from small 
junior colleges, they were slightly more likely to transfer to large four-year v 
colleges. 
Tliitlon 

Over three- fifths of the students transferred to institutions where the 
annual out-of-state tuition wa? $800 or lower. Transfers from private two-year 
colleges and men were slightly more likely to go to more expensive Institutions 
than were transfers from public two-year colleges and women (Table 29). 

Baccalaureate Performance of Transfer Students 
Paralleling the unprecedented expansion of two-year colleges in the last 
decades, the research literature on the academic performance of transfer students 
has grown enormously. But, with the notable exception of the Knoell and Medsker 
(1965) study comparing the performance of transfer and of native students in 
ten states, most of the research has been restricted to single disciplines or 
to single institutions or to a small cluster. The importance of the ACE data 
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1108 In Its general liability to the national scene* 

three major themes emerge from this' research literature. Firatf^ students 
of equal ability perform equally well whether they are transfer or native students* 
(Mar torana and UiU lams, 1954; Knoell and Medsker, 1965*) Second, two-year college 
students usually experience "transfer shock, resulting in a fractional drop in ' 
grade'-^polut average during the first term in upper division; the student recovers* 
however, in succeeding terms (Hills, 1965)« third, student performance varies at 
different receiving institutions as well as between Junior colleges and the same 
receiving institutions due to differences in articulation procedures (Hillingham, 
1972; Klntaer, 1973). 

Perhaps the most controversial of these three themes is that of transfer 
shock and recovery, a theory that has been challenged by a number of researchers. 
For instance, in a study of 926 firs i:« time Juniors at Florida State University, 
Nlckens (1972) surmised that transfer shock was common among students transferring 
from other schools and that perhaps the differences between transfers from two« 
year colleges and others were related to grading practices. In a study of Junior 
college transfers and other transfers to the University of Mlssouri«Columbia, Mann 
(1969) also suggested that the differences between two groups reflect institutional 
grading practices and seriously questioned whether Junior college transfers suffered . 
significantly more from transfer shock than did other transfers. 
1972 Fall Status of Transfer Students 

Our data indicate that* whether or not two*year college transfers experienced 
transfer shock, they made good progress toward the baccalaureate. Within four 
years after entering a two-year college, a full two*fifths had received their 
baccalaureates, while nearly three^fifths had received an associate's degree 
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(Table 30) « About three- fifths of all transfer students vere still enrolled 
In schooliin 1972: 38.4 percent In an. undergraduate college, 7«8 percent In 
•graduate school i ^nd 5 percent in a night school. 

Adjusting the number of transfer students still in school to reflect the 
nuxttber of transfer students with the bachelor^s degree^ ve see that a full 75.8 
percent of the transfer students without bachelor^s degrees were still in school^ 
working toward their degrees. Only one in four had dropped out completely and 
was working full* time. 

Ihe persistence rates of men were higher than those of women: 81.9 percent 
of the men transfers but 65.3 percent of the women transfers without the 
bachelor's degree were still in college. A great majority (about 84 percent) were 
enrolled full-time. Even if only half the transfer students who were enrolled in 
college iti 1972 receive their bachelor's degree by 1973 (five years after college 
entry) their baccalaureate completion rates will be impressive: 63«3 percent of the 
total group, 64.8 percent of the men and 60.8 percent of the women. Knoell and 
Medsker (1965) found that, after three full calendar years following transfer, 62 
percent of the Junior college students had been granted the baccalaureate. 

Knoell and Medsker (1965) reported that 41 percent of the men and 60 percent 
of the women in their study received the baccalaureate within two years after 
transfer. Part of this sex difference was attributable to differences in major 
fields; by the end of the third year, when a number of men finished a five- year 
program in engineering, the sex difference was considerably reduced. Ihe authors 
estimated that at least 75 percent of the transfers eventually receive their 
degrees « 

Since we do not know when the students in our study transferred^ we cannot 
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talk about their degree performance In terms of years spent at the four-*year 
institution. But ve do know what degrees. they received between college entry 
in 1968 and the time of the followup survey in 1972« Ihus, the following 
discussion is restricted to that time span and provides only limited comparisons 
to the findings dlscusse<i by Knoell and Medsker. 

With these Caveats in mind, it is interesting that our results fail to show 
the Initial sex difference in baccalaureate attainment reported by Knoell and 
Medsker (1965)« In our study, 40«3 percent of the men and 41*9 percent of the 
women transfer students received the bachelor's degree within four years after 
college entry* Ihe base used to calculate degree attainment rates includes 
11.6 percent of the men and 8.8 percent of the women who did not answer this 
question on the 1972 followup survey and whom we assumed to have no degrees. 
Even when we excluded these students from our calculations, however, no signifi- 
cant sex difference emerged: The proportions with bachelor's degrees increased 
slightly to 45.6 percent for men and 45*9 percent for women. 

As was pointed out, about 5 percent of the two-year, college transfer students 
were enrolled in two-year colleges at the time of the 1972 followup survey and 
may either have transferred back to a two-year college or been enrolled in branch 
campuses; some of which were coded as two-* year institutions in our files* Since 
6*6 percent of the students enrolled in two-year colleges in 1972 reported having 
received the baccalaureate, the latter possibility receives some support* 

The finding that the similar proportions of men and women had received the 
baccalaureate is rather puzzling* Women students generally not only perform 
better but also more frequently attain the bachelor's degree within the minimal 
time after college entry* As tin and Panos (1969) reported^ for instance, 
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that among first- tlmei full- time freshmen entering the nation's colleges In 
1961 > 61 « 7 percent of the women but 49*3 percent of the men received the bache* 
lorU degree within four years. Among low- Incotne students entering the nation's 
colleges for the first time In 1967, ^consistently higher proportions of women' 
than men received the bachelor's degree by 1971 <Holmst?om, 1973)« A 10 
percent random sample of 1968 freshmen entering four-year Institutions revealed 
the same pattern favoring women; 64.3 percent of the women but 51«3 percent of 
the men, received the bachelor's degree by 1972 (Table 31)* Ihus, although 
transfer students In general did slightly worse than native students i women 
transfer students appeared to perform under a handicap not experienced by men 
transfers. Moreover, although men who transferred from public two-year colleges 
did Just as well as those from private two-year colleges (40*1 percent from 
public and 41.8 percent from private two-year colleges received the 
bachelor's degree In four years after college entry), women transferring from 
private two-year colleges had a distinct advantage: Over half (53.6 percent) 
of the women from private two-year colleges, but only 38.3 percent of those 
from public two-year colleges, received the bachelor's degree within four years 
after college entry. This finding Is particularly baffling In that, as mentioned 
earlier, women transferring from private two-year colleges generally had lower 
high school grade averages than did those transferring from public two-year 
colleges. 

Is It possible that more women than men transferred without completing two 
years of Junior college and therefore needed longer to complete the baccalaureate 
requirements In the senior college? Although we do not have Information about 
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when students transferred to a four«year Institution^ this explanation does 
not really seem plauslblet Hare women than men transfers (62«5 percent and 
56.8 percent, respectively) claimed to have earned an associate or equivalent 
degree at a Junior college--and there >4re no differences between those In 
public and those in private two*year colleges. Ihusi we can assume that more 
women than men had transferred after two years in a Junior college and that 
vomen should have a slight advantage in baccalaureate completion after four years* 

Further, looking at the study field majors, we also find women in what 
appears to be a more, advantageous position (Table32 )• Proportionately more 
men than women were in programs associated with degree delays: for instance, 
12.5 percent of the men, but only .2 percent of the women majored in engineering, 
a field which, according to Knoell and Medsker (1965) delays the student U 
progress in the four-year college by at least one full term because of course 
and credit requirements. IVo out of five women transfers were in liberal arts 
programs, but their degree performance was very similar to that of the 28.6 
percent o£ the men who majored In liberal arts • One out of five women transfers 
were in education and their bachelor's degree completion rate was higher than 
that for the men in the field (who were, however, fewer). Finally, women majoring 
in business did very poorly in comparison with men, one in .three of whom were 
majoring in business. This lack of an expected sex difference in overall degree 
completion rates will be further explored in the section discussing the results 
of a stepwise multiple regression analysis, nm to predict degree performance. 

4 

Relation Between Baccalaureate Attainment 
and Characteristics of Receiving Institutions 

The performance of transfer students differs according to the type 
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of receiving Institution in which they enroll, as shovm in Table 33/ For instance, 
transferring to a £our*year college is more conducive to early degree. completion 
t:han transferring to a university: 45.8 percent of transfers in four^year collegesi 
but only 36»3,.percent of those in universities, received the bachelor's degree 
la four years* Native students also do less well in untversitiesi where 50*6 
percent* «as. compared with 61*5 percent of those In four-year collegei-«recelved 
the bachelor's degree in four years after college entry* Transfers to private 
four*year colleges did slightly better than transfers to public colleges (44*4 
percent and 40.7 percent, respectively); however, only 18 percent of transfers 
enrolled in private four^^year institutions. 

There were also marked regional variations in the baccalaureate attainment 
rates of trans f era « Ihose in the Vest- Southwest did least well with only 28 » 7 
percent obtaining the bacUelor's degree by 1972,. whereas those in the Kortheast 
did best with 43*7 percent getting the bachelor's degree in this time. Although 
the transfer process may be easier in the Uest* Southwest and more difficult in 
the Northeast (see p« ^9), the outcome was definitely more favorable for students 
transferring to institutions in the Northeast rather than to those in the West- 
Southwest. 

; Large size and high selectivity both had a negative impact on degree completion 
of transfer students. Only 32.9 percent of transfers in institutions with full- 
time resident enrollments of 5,000 or above, but 42.9 percent of those in smaller 
Institutions, received the bachelor's degree by 1972. Similarly, 40.2 percent 
o£ transfers in institutions of low selectivity (average ability score less than 
105), but 36.4 percent of those in institutions of higher selectivity, obtained 
the bachelor's degree within four years. 
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Finding that transfer studonts in large institutions tended to earn lover 
grades tbao^those in smaller institutions, Knoell nnd Medsker (1965) suggested 
.that, In large public Institutions, less value is given to instruction and more 
to researQb>and publication* Thus, the- transfer students, who tnay need help 
adjusting to the Impersonal grading system, fare badly until they adjust to it» 
Moreover, they suggested, transfer students, unless very able themselves, do hot 
do veil in highly selective institutions, vhere the quality of native students 
is superior* Our data indicate that a large and Impersonal environment or a 
highly selective and competitive one does, indeed, slov dovn the transfer student« 

Our findings clearly Indicate that transferring tends to delay baccalaureate 
completion': Nearly three out of five native students, but only tvo out of five 
transfer students, received the bachelor*s degree vlthln four years after college 
entry. The tvo**year college trans£e4.*s vere more likely to attain the baccalau- 
reate vlthln this time period If they attended four-* year colleges rather than 
universities, small and unselectlve Institutions, private rather than public 
colleges or universities, and. institutions In the Northeast* Those vho transferred 
to institutions In the West^Southvest appeared to fare voise than other students* 

In contrast to earlier findings, men and vomen transfer students in our 
study performed equally veil in senior institutions vlthln the normal time required 
for baccalaureate completion* This finding vas particularly puzzling in viev of 
the vomen transfers' better high school academic records. Stepvise multiple 
regression analyses vere run to further explore the relation betveen degree com* 
pletion and the characteristics of transfer students, their tvo-year college ex* 
perlences, and the types of Institutions to vhich they transferred. 
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Factors Related to Completion of the Baccalaureate 

Itie basic stepwise multiple regression analysis employed throughout this 
study was described in Chapter II» Here we were Interested in determining which 
factors after transfer were related to baccalaureate attainment within four years. 
IWo sets of factors were isolated; Firsti the characteristics of the receiving 
institution^ such as control and slee, which were found to have an Impact on 
the transfer student's performance in the four* year college; second, a set of varlitbles 
describing *Vlth in- college experiences" (i»et> four-year college experiences which 
varied for students within the same Institutioni such as their academic perfor- 
mance! their sources of finance, and their major fields), which also may have 
facilitated or delayed degree completion, IWo separate analyses were run« In 
the first, we wanted to determine which senior college experiences were related 
to baccalaureate attainment; in this case, differences in student input;. in 
:characterlstlcs of the two-year college Initially attended, and in characteristics 
of the senior institutions to which students had transferred were controlled for« 
In the second, we wanted to determine which characteristics of senior colleges 
were related to degree completion; in this case, differences In student 
input, in characteristics of the two-year college initially attended, and in 
senior college experiences were controlled for. Table 34 lists the variables used 
and indicates, for each of the two sets of analyses, the sequence in which they 
were forced into the regression equation. 

In both of the analyses, the variables in the final step were permitted to 
ent^r freely with an F value set at the »001 level of significance (i.e., F » 
10«83). This stringent F value was used .because of the large number of cases 
(N » 2,643) and of independent variables (46) Involved. All the regression 



analyses vera run on unweighted data* Appendix B describes in detail the 
variables ;,vaad I as veil as the means > standard deviations i and sero- order 
correlations obtained in each analysis* 

One final word about these regression analyses* Because of our rigorous* 
ness both in setting a high F value for inclusion of free- entry variables and 
in choosing variables, the resultant multiple correlations were small, explaining 
only about 17 percent of the variance* We could, for instance, have added 
freshman degree plans as a predictor of degree completion andr-because of the 
high correlation betrween these two warlables«'**the multiple correlation would 
have been Increased* But the Inclusion of this variable would not have added to 
our knowledge* Similarly, lu an earlier analysis run at the planning stage, 
about 10 percent of the variance In degree completion was explained by a variable 
that Identified those students who had supported themselves by taking a leave 
of absence from school for one or more terms to work full time* But even though 
it would be interesting to know who these students are, the inclusion of such a 
variable would tell us nothing new about degree completion since students taking 
off a term or two would almost certainly be delayed in receiving their degrees* 

Table 35 presents the results of the first multiple regression analysis* 
An R of *40 was obtained, explaining about 16 percent of the variance* Most of 
this was accounted for by one variable: overall college grade-point average, 
which Is such a strong predictor of degree completion that a full grade difference 
raises the probability of baccalaureate completion by 42 percent. M^ny researchers 
have reported that the transfer student's grade average In Junior college is the 
best predictor of his/her senior college performance (Siemens, 1943; Beals, 1971; 
Burke, 1973) » Because our measure was based on a question from the 1972 followup 
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survey asking the student to Indicate his/her overall college grade*point average^ 
this findings Is slightly amblguous« But. discussions with colleagues who have 
votked vlth the ACE data to some extent convinced us thati In spite of the Item 
Instructions^ transfer students probably gave their most recent grade*polnt 
averages <l*e* those obtained in the four* year college), and| thu^, this varl** 
able may veil have reflected their accomplishments in the senior rather than the 
Junior college* 

After controlling for differences in background variables (e*g«i sex> soclo*- 
etonomlc backgroundi high school performance), ve find that students transferring 
from large two*year colleges were less likely to receive the baccalaureate within four 
years after college entry than were students who had transferred from small two-year 
colleges. 

When two-year college characteristics <e*g«V size, control) were forced into 
the regression equation, it turned out that students who had transferred to four* 
year institutions In the West-- Southwest were less likely to complete their 
baccalaureate than were students who had transferred to college in other regions* 
Finally, transfer students who had majored In education and those who had received 
considerable financial aid from their parents were more likely than others to 
receive the baccalaureate within four years after college entry* 

When background variables were forced into the regression equation, and after 
differences in age, socioeconomic background, and high school academic performance 
were controlled for--*sex emerged as a significant predictor of degree completion: 
Women were more likely than men to attain the baccalaureate by about 9 percentage 
points. However, when two- and four-year college characteristics entered the 
regressi'Hi equation, the advantage of being a woman was reduced to about 6 percent, 
and after college grade*point average entered the equation, the beta weight for 
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sex became very small, yielding an Insignificant F value* Thus, it seems that a 
man and a woman of equal ability, coming. from the same type of Junior college 
and transferring to the same type of receiving Institution, are equally likely 
to receive the bachelor ^s degree, even before one considers the progress rates 
of students in different majors* Knoell and Medsker (1965) found that women 
progressed more rapidly toward the baccalaureate than did men during the two 
yearsi after transfer because of the study fields in which they majored* Our 
study suggests that if the authors had controlled for differences in academic 
ability and in aspects of the college environment, the impact attributed to major 
field would have been smaller* 

Ihe findings of the second set of multiple regression analyses are presented 
in Table 36« An R of .42 was obtained, explaining about 17 percent of the variance* 
College grade^point average was again the strongest predictor of degree completion. 
In addition, students transferring from large two*year colleges were again lead 
likely to receive their baccalaureate, whereas students majoring in education or 
receiving substantial aid from their parents were more likely to receive the degree. 
After differences la experiences in the four-^year institutions (such as academic 
performance as measured by grade-point averages, major field, and sources of 
financing the college years) were controlled for, none of the senior college 
characteristics entered the regression equation at a significance level of *001. 
Ihis finding is noteworthy in that, when institutional characteristics were 
forced into the regression before senior college experiences were allowed to 
enter freely, the variable "transferring to an institution in the West«Southwest" 
emerged as a negative predictor of baccalaureate completion* It would appear 
that> given two students of equal academic ability, whose majors are similar and 
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vho finance thoir education in similar ways, the student vho transfers to an 
institution in the West* Southwest is no longer at a disadvantages Ihat is, 
differences in student input and in within* college experiences are more important 
than regional differences. Institutions in different regions do differ, however^ 
in their acceptance of transfer credits for different majors and in their pro- 
vision of financial aid to transfer students # The problems created by such 
regional differences have been documented by other researchers (Knoell and 
Medsker, 1965; Willlngham and Findikyan, 1969; Willingham, 1972; and Klntaer, 
1973)* 

Some evidence suggests not only that there are regional differences In the 
availability of scholarships and other aid to transfer students, but also that 
transfer students seldom receive scholarships* To test this suggestion, ve 
looked at the responses of students to an Item on the 1972 followup survey 
asking students to indicate the extent to which they financed their education 
from^ each of a list of possible sources of support* It is reasonable to assuiAe 
that transfer students will answer this question according to their most recent 
experiences rather than their experiences during their Junior college years. 
Over hall the women transfers (56.4 percent) but only 38 « 9 percent of the men 
transfers received major support from their parents or relatives (Tables? )« 
At least three out of ten transfer students relied on employment during the 
academic year or summer employment. Just over one in ten depended on savings^ 
while another one in ten had government loans. Fellowships and scholarships 
were a major source of support to very few transfer students » but the degree 
completion rates of those who reported such financial aid were relatively high. 
A cursory look at zero-order correlations indicated some regional differences: 
location of the institution in the West-Southwest was negatively related to hold* 
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ing a state scholarship, (r » -♦14), whereas a Northeast location was positively 
related to reliance on scholarship jaid (jr » .19). It is apparent that, after 
such regional differences are accounted for, students with similar ability per- 
formed equally well in all regions. >; 

We would like to point out that although we did not find a very strong 
relationship between baccalaureate attaintnent and institutional characteristics 
after controlling for differences In student background and ability, It Is highly 
probable that other factors related to senior college experience, such as the 
amount of academic counseling received or Interaction with faculty, may prove to 
be crucial. 



Chapter V 
Summary and Conclusions 

In their relatively short history, the two-year colleges-^particularly 
the coniQunity col leges*- •have served a vital and increasingly inqportant social 
function: that of extending opportunities to high school graduates* In addition! 
they have opened educational doors to many persons who, for financial » academici 
and other reasons, did not previously have access to postsecondary education* 
Because of their proximity, their multiplicity of program offerings, and (in the 
case of tvo«*year public institutions) their lov/ cost, two-year colleges have 
claimed increasingly larger proportions of the young people attending institu- 
tions of higher education* 

For many years, the two-year college was treated as a lesser version of the 
traditional four-year institution, designed to ease student flow from high 
school to .f:he baccalaureate institution* Indeed, today the transfer function 
of the two-year colleges remains one of the major issues in higher education, 
involving nearly one out of four students* In recent years, however, two-year 
colleges have come into their own, acting as a distributing agency between the 
secondary school and various social institutions* Two-year colleges (and, again, 
particularly the comminity colleges) play a valuable and necessary role in pro- 
viding occupational training, adult and continuing education programs, and 
remedial services to many persons beyond the secondary level* 

Ihis investigation has focused on the transfer function of two-year colleges, 
using as its unit of study the student* We have traced the development of a 
cohort of first-time, full-time freshmen from the time of their entry into two- 
year colleges in 1968 to baccalaureate attainment by 1972* The study is limited 
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Insofar Ad| by dealing with full-time students onlyi Its bindings apply to 
about half of the two-year college population* 

Transfer V8» Nontransfer 

Even thougJi loany of the students who enroll In two-year colleges are not. 
traditionally enrolled at four-year Institutions, the average first-time, full** 
time freshman entering a two-year college In 1968 bore a remarkable resemblance 
to his counterpart entering a four-year Institution: he was male, 18 years 
old, white, and urban raised* The two-year college population did, however, 
contain larger proportions of older students, students from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and students with poor high school records # 

In the period 1968-1972, slightly over half of the two-year college en- 
trants (Sjubstantially more of the men than of the women) had transferred at 
some point to a four-year college. During the same period, about one in twenty 
had returned to a two-year college* Of the transfer group, a full two-fifths 
had obtained the baccalaureate by 1972* Moreover, If half of thos^ who reported 
that they were still enrolled in college in 1972 were to obtain the baccalaureate 
by 1973— a conservative eatlmate"then over three-fifths of all transfers from 
two-year colleges will have received a bachelor ^s degree within fxve years after 
college entry: a good track record, considering some of the disadvantages im- 
posed on transfer students by the educational system* 

It is less clear that the transfer process is working for atypical students: 
that it is extending to large numbers of the disadvantaged, the adult learner, the 
academically inferior an opportunity to attain the baccalaureate* Again, it 
should be remembered that the study examined only that half of the Junior college 
population that enrolled full-time* It is likely that the part-time population 
Included a major proportion. of these atypical students* 
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The two-year college students most likely to transfer turned out to be 
those vho most closely resembled freshmen at baccalaureate Institutions in 
their family backgrounds, high school achievements, and freshman-year aspira- 
tions; Transfer was more common among men, younger students^ those from urban 
backgrounds, those from affluent homes, and those with highly educated parents* 
Age and family background was more important among women than among men: Women 
lAio entered college after the age of 18 years and those whose parents were not 
college-educated, had very low transfer rates* Further, although the transfer 
group contained larger proportions of both men and women from large cities 
than did the nontransfer group, an urban background was more itiq>ort ant fot men) 
Nearly t>ree-quarters of the men transfers were from large cities* However, 
some of the background differences between transfers and nontransfers revealed 
in simple crosstabulations disappeared when regression analyses were run to 
determine the factors related to transfer* In the nine regression analyses 
run» background variables other than sex and high school grade-point average 
rarely emerged as independently significant predictors of transfer* Men and 
students with superior high school grade-point average were more likely to 
transfer than were women and students with. poor high school academic performance* 
What is particularly noteworthy here is that women, oven though they make 
consistently higher grades than men at all levels of the educational system, 
are less likely to transfer* However, considerable numbers of woti^n were 
la terminal programs which made transfer either very difficult or not necessary* 
Although the socioeconomically disadvantaged student may still face 
barriers if he cannot prove himself academically capable through the tradi- 
tional channels, it is clear that the two-year colleges do indeed encourage the 
flow of academically able but financially Incapable students from secondary to 
bostsecondary education* For Instance, although transfers as a group came from 
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.more affluent backgrounds than did the nontransfersi transfers were tdore likely 
to cite low cost as a major reason for attending their two-year college* Judging 

4 

from their academic records » which were better than those of nontransferS| m^^ny 
transfers might have enrolled In a fousi-year college In the first place had they 
been able to afford one* For nontransfers, on the other hand^ poor academic 
records must have been an overriding consideration In their choice of' college 
since seven out of ten had high school grade averages of Of or below* 

lhat two-fifths of the transfers selected a Junior college because of ite 
low cost indicates that the institution is fulfilling its goal of providing 
chance at the baccalaureate degree for many a student who could not have afforded 
to enter a four-year institution in the freshman year* Increasing tuition in 
the public college system^ as has been recently suggested by several task forces 
and cotmilssions^ would simply reduce the n\mbers of those academically able 
young people whose capacity to pay is limltedi even though they may not come from 
the lowest socioeconomic levels* Such an increase would make both two- and four- 
year college populations even more homogeneous than they are now and thus would 
counteract the whole movement toward open access* 

As we have seen> academic ability, as measured by high school grade aver* 
ages, was an important predictor of transfer. But it should also be pointed out 
that, among men transfers from public two-year colleges--a group that made up 
three* fifths of the transfer populatlon--over three in four reported a high 
school grade average of less than B. 

Previous studies, finding that Junior college freshmen are often confused 
and uncertain about their educational and career goals have concluded that the 
Junior college serves an important '^cooling out^^ function whereby students sort 
and reassess their objectives* Our study indicates that this function is an 
losportaht oae in that many of the students displayed some confusion about their, 
educational goals. At the time of college entry, four- fifths of the transfers 
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and nearly three* fifths of the nontransfere aspired to a baccalaureate degree, 
but only one^fourth and one-tenth of these groups^ respectively^ Indicated 
that they planned to transfer to a baccalaureate Institution^ 

s 'Ihere appears to be a cotnplex relationship between the two-year college 
experlence^v freshtnan goals and aspirations and actual transfer. For Instance^ 
the regression analyses showed that planning to obtain a bachelor's degree was 
the best predictor of transferring for both sexes# However, women were particu- 
larly unlikely to transfer If they had not aspired to a bachelor's degree at the 
time of college entry* It seems likely that women enter two-year colleges with 
more clearly defined goals than do men* The sex difference may also reflect 
societal expectations regarding education for men and education for women* Men, 
even when their academic records are poor, ate encouraged to seek higher educa- 
tional attainment, v;hereas women with poor academic records, particularly those 
from low-Income families, are discouraged (Gross, 1971)* This Interpretation Is 
consistent with the finding that t. ability, as measured by high school grade 
averages, was a more important determinant of transfer for men than for women* 
It Is also consistent with the finding that women whose parents were not college- 
educated or native-born had low transfer rates but that this did not hold true 
for men* 

Another explanation for the low transfer rates of women may be the curricula 
they choose* Although the freshman-year plans of men \Aio transferred represented 
a variety of major fields, women whose probable majors were In any field other 
than liberal arts or education had very low transfer rates* Planning to major 
in liberal arts was one of the two factors that contributed significantly to the 
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probability of transfer among women who had not aspired to a bachelor's degree 
at the time of college entry^ 

Both .the terminal and the transfer functions of the Junior college serve a 
valuable purpose in our society^ The need for persons trained as medical 
technicians^ engineering aides , or mechanics is Just as great as the'^need for 
persons with baccalaureates and doctorates* It is, however, a basic tenet of 
American society that each individual should have the opportunity to develop his 
or her full educational potential* If, indeed, the Junior college plays a major 
role in providing many young people with an opportunity to explore different 
educational programs and options before consnitting themselves finally to a 
vocational or occupational goal, then Junior college curricula should be flexible 
enough to permit bright students to upgrade their educational objectives at a 
minimum cost* More specifically, our findings suggest that greater attention 
should be given to the under representation of women in the transfer group and 
to the possibility that they are limiting themselves because of the curricula 
they select* No doubt much of this self-limitation Is the result of earlier 
socialization processes and occupational sex«-role stereotypes* Nevertheless, 
the attitudes of two«year college faculty members and counselors is another of 
possibly negative Influences on women that may need examination* 

Finally, one feature of the Junior college environment consistently 
facilitated educational progress* Regardless of sex> ability, freshman degree 
plans, or any other student attribute, the Junior college student who lives in 
a dormitory during the first year is significantly more likely to transfer* 
Clearly, a supportive collegiate environment and close contact with peers help 
to upgrade the educational aspirations of many a two-year college student* 
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Receiving Institutions 
A great majority of two-year college transfers moved on to large» highly 
selective public four<»year colleges* Those from private two»year colleges were 
somewhat more apt to enter universities or private Institutions* Relatively 
few transfer students from public two*year colleges entered private four-year 
colleges* Although these differences may partially reflect a deliberate choice-- 
perhaps in connection with financial considerations— there Is some research 
evidence to suggest that private four-year Institutions are often more 
receptive to transfer students from private tvo-year colleges^ A major 
reason for the articulation ease between private institutions is, of course» 
the curricula of private two-year colleges which mostly consist of transfer 
programs* 

Certain differences in articulatloxt were also found between regions* Whereas 
baccalaureate Institutions In the Northeast and the Southeast received larger 
shares of transfers trom private two-year colleges, the West- Southwest received 
nearly half the students transferring from public two-year colleges* Further, 
the baccalareate completion rate was slightly lower among students transferring 
to institutions in the West- Southwest* These regional differences are of great 

concern to many educators and statewide planners who seek a smoother access and 
articulation system from one region to another across the nation* 

Baccalaureate Attainment 
Although fewer transfers than native students received the baccalaureate 
degree within four years after college entry--two«fifths as compared with 
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three<»£l£thd— the cMqpletion rated of transfer students were reasonably high 

given the problems associated with transferi Further^ only one out ot four 

transfer; ^.tuident had dropped out of college by 1972 # The great majority were 

atlll enrolled as .full-time students* Conservatively! we may estimate that 

about the aaiae proportion of transfer students complete the baccalaureate within 

five years as native students complete the degree within four yearst About one 

In five transfer students-*- probably the woman--8eem8 to experience a year's 

delay In degree attainment* 

\ ' 

Women generally perform better than men within ^he optlsnal time required for 

a degree^ both among two* and four-year college students* The women In our 

study» although displaying better academic records than men, failed to perform 

In an expected manner: About two-fifths of both men and women received the 

baccalaureate within four years after college entry* short, when matched on 

ability, on type of sending and receiving Institution, on major fields, and on 

sources of financing, women transfer students did no better than menj even though^ 

in addition to having superior academic achievement records, they vere also better 

prepared in that more had completed an associate degree program in the two-year 

college* . Further research is needed to understand just why the women transfer 

student does not do as well as the woman who Initially enters, and remains in, 

a baccalaureate institution. 

The cross* tabulations indicated certain rel^itionships between degree perfor* 

mance and the characteristics of receiving institutions. For instance, those 

transferring to a university were less likely to receive the baccalaureate within 

four years than were those transferring to a four*year college. Size and selec* 

tlvlty both appear to have a negative impact on degree completion; that is, students 

who transferred to small and less selective Institutions were more likely to attain 
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the degree in the optimal time. Finally^ students vho transferred to Instl* 
tutlon8(r«io the West- Southwest wer^ less likely to receive their baccalaureate 
than vere students who had transferred to Institutions In other regions. 
Except for this last relationship, most of these relationships dlasappeared when 
differences In student Input and characteristics of the sending Institution were 
taken Into account. That is, the type, control, size, selectivity, and region 
(with the exception of the West* Southwest) of the receiving Institution made no 
difference to baccalaureate completion rates, once students were matched on 
demographic and background characteristics (such as sex and socioeconomic status)^ 
ability, type of two-year college attended, four-*year college majors, and sources 
of finance* The two most potent predictors of baccalaureate completion were 
overall college grade-point average and size of the sending Institution: Students 
whose academic performance in college, as measured by grade*polnt averages, 
was good tended to complete their degree within four years after college entry, 
whereas students who had transferred from large two-year colleges were less 
likely to complete their baccalaureate degree program within this time span* 
When transfer students were not matched on four^year college experiences . those 
who went to institutions in the West- Southwest were more likely to fall. Ihere 
are three possible explanations* First, because the public college system of 
most of the states in this region Is large, transfer is easier, allowing 
students with less academic ability to move from one type of institution to 
another* Indeed, this regional difference disappears when students are matched 
on overall college grade-point average* Second, regions may differ in the 
transfer of credits they allow for different majors* Again, the regional differ- 
ence disappears when students are matched by major field of study. Finally, 
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there toay be regional differences In the availability of financial aid to 
transfer itudents; and receiving such aid la strongly related toctheiacademic 
progress of any college student* For instance, .sti^ients who drop out of 
school temporarily to work full-time and make money to finance their' education 
are, of course, less likely to complete their baccalaureate within four years* 

In summary, our findings indicate that transfer now affects about half 
the first-time, full-time freshmen who enter two-year colleges. Two-fifths of 
our sample of transfers received the baccalaureate within four years after 
college entry. In view of the increasing popularity of two-year colleges, the 
route to the baccalaureate may increasingly follow the twelve- plus- two-plus- two 
pattern rather than the traditional twelve-plus- four pattern* He estimate 
that perhaps as many as IS percent of all baccalaureates awarded to 1968 fresh- 
men in 1972 vere received by two-year college entrants. It is reasonable to 
assume that this proportion could easily double if articulation between public 
two-year colleges and private four-year institutions were made smoother and if 
access problems arising from transfer of credits were solved. We are not 
denying the Importance of the terminal function of two-year colleges. We ate 
simply suggesting that students who wish to change from terminal to baccalaureate 
programs should not pay too high a price for upgrading their educational aspira* 
tlons. It seems to us that the problem lies not only in the occasional strains 
Involved in moving from transfer curricula to four-year curricula but also in 
the much greater difficulties Involved in moving from terminal curricula to four- 
year curricula. More research on a national scale is needed to assess the 
problems faced by students who wish to transfer to four-year colleges from 
terminal programs In a two*year college. 
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Ihere are several possible reasons why a student in either a transfer or a 
terminal program may not go on to a £6ur-year institution* Firat»v/the student 
simply may not want to transfer. Seconds the student may want to transfer 
but never apply because of lack of encouragement or because the obatacles to 
transfer seem overwhelming. Finally, the student may apply but fail to meet 
the criteria for admissions. Further research should attempt to ascertain the 
extent to which each of these three reasons for nontransfor obtain* In addition, 
the factors associated with motivation to transfers as well as the specific 
obstacles perceived by students with various demographic and background character* 
istics and in various curricular areas> should be assessed. Hie characteristics 
of accepted and of rejected applicants should also be compared, in association 
with characteristics of the institutions to which they apply. 

We have found that demographic and background factors*-with the notable 
exception of sex and grades- -do not explain much of the variance in transfer vs. 
nontransfer or In completion vs. noncompletlon of the baccalaureate within 
four years. Further research should focus (more than we have been able to do) 
on the extent to which two-year and four-year college experiences affect the 
educational progress of Junior college students. For example, it is important 
to know more about the role of academic and personal counseling, as well as 
other special institutional efforts that may work successfully to ease the 
transition from two- to four-year institutions. Clearly, to answer questions 
such as these, a new natloiiwlde study designed for the sole purpose of investi- 
gating the transfer phenomenon should be undertaken. 

From the findings of our study, we now know that the transfer phenomenon 
is of major significance in postsecondary education. We have gained some 
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insight Into the transfer population^ Including the factors associated with 
transferring and with completing the baccalaureate in the optimal time period. 
While there Is still much to discover about this process^ the findings should 
help policy*makers to approach transfer 4^^^^^ vith knowledge base4 on national 
data* 
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Table 2 

Weighted and Unweighted Numbers: Lonj^ltudlnal Files 
of Junior Col^ge Freshmen and of Transfers 

File A: File B: 

Population AH Entrants Into Transfers from TVo- to 

Two-Year Colleges In 1968 Four- Year Colleges 

Unweighted numbe rs 

Total 4,724 2,643 

Men 2,407 1,375 

Women 2,317 1,268 

Weighted numbers 

Total 380,603 197,600 

Men 241,014 134,293 

Women 139,392 63,308 
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Tdble 3 



Percent Transferred to a Four*Year College, 
by Sex and Control of Two-Year College in Which Enrolled in 1968 



Men Women Total 

Control Percent Percent Percent 

Transferred Transferred Transferred 



Total, two-year college 
entrants In 1968 



Public 
Private 



241,014 


55.7... 


139,592 


45.3 


380,605 


51.9 


2J3»627 


55.6 


115,918 


41.8 


329,543 


50.7 


27,388 


56.5 


23,674 


62.7 


51,062 


59.4 



a 

Baae used to calculate percent transferred* 

Note: The weighted numbers and percentages in this and subsequent tables may not total exactly 
due to rounding. 
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Table A 

Number and Percent of Transfers and Nontransfers, by 
Sex and Control of Two- Year College In Which Enrolled In 1968 



Subgroup Transfers Nontransfers 

Number Percent Number Percent 



neQ| puDiic colleges 


ilO| /77 


OU* 1 






Men) private colleges 


15,482 


7.8 


11,906 


6.5 


Womeni public colleges 


48,457 


24.5 


67,461 


( .> 36,9 


Women, private colleges 


14,852 


7.5 


8,822 


4.8 


Total 


197,589 


100.0 


76,283 


100.0 


Mens 










Public 


118,799 


88.3 


94,828 


88.8 


Private 


15,482 


11.5 


11,906 


11.2 


Total 


134,281 


100.0 


106,733 


100.0 


Women; 










Public 


48,457 


76.5 


67,461 


38.4 * 


Private 


14,852 


23.5 


.8,822 


11.6 


Total 


63,309 


100.0 


76,283 


ico.o 


Men 


134,281 


68.0 


106,733 


58.3 


Women 


63,309 


32.0 


76,283 


41.7 


Total 


197,589 


100.0 


183,016. 


100.0 
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TabU 5 



Compari8on of Transfers and Nontransfers on Demographic Characteristics i by Sex 

(In Percentages) 



Characteristic 



Transfers 



Nontransfers 



Natl. Norms for 
1968 Freshmen 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


WoBten 


Total 


All Institut 


MS 
















10 or younger 


A 
• w 


1 

. 1 


. V 


* 1 


. •J 




1 


17 


1.6 


3.9 


2.4 


1.9 


2.4 


2.1 


4.5 


18 


60.7 


79.6 


66.8 


57.4 


67.1 


61.5 


75.6 


19 


16.1 


11.3 


14.5 


21.9 


14.2 


18.7 


13.6 


20 


10.8 


1.1 


7.7 


4.3 


2.3 


3.5 


2.1 


21 


3.2 


.1 


2.2 


1.1 


.6 


.9 


.9 


Older than 21 


7.6 


3.9 


6.4 


13.2 


13.2 


13.2 


3.3 


. Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


:»oo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


• 

Race 
















' No resDonse 


.6 


.8 


.7 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


• 


CaUcaslan/whlte 


90.9 


85.5 


89.1 


85.0 


83.8 


84.5 






3 1 


6 0 


4.0 


5.4 


8.4 


6.7 




American maian 


0 


• P 


Q 


0 7 








Qrxencai 






Z« 0 






1 7 




Other 


2.2 


3.8 


2.7 


4.4 


3.0 


3.8 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Residence for most of 




• 












ftrowinj^ years 
















Farm 


9.1 


i:<.7 


10.2 


12.8 


10.3 


11.8 


10.3 


omaii town 


1 3 A 


1 A 1 


If. 




7 


91 Q 


on 0 


fioaerace size cxcy or 






J^. O 


^7 1 




JO . ^ 


J J . V 


town 
















Suburb of a large city 


21.0 


12.9 


18.4 


15.7 


16.2 


15.9 


22.5 


Large city 


25.6 


18.6 


23.4 


12.1 


15.6 


13,5 


14.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


National origin of father 
















Foreign- bom 


8.8 


8.4 


8.7 


8.6 


11.9 


10.0 




U.S.- bom 


91.2 


91.6 


91.3 


91.4 


88.1 


90.0 




1 Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





(N) 



(134, 281) (63,309) (197,589) (106,733) (76,283) (183,016) 
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Table 5 



(Continued) 



Natl. NormB for 

Characteristic Traasfers Nontransfera 1968 Freshmen 

Men Women Total Men Women Total All Institutions^ 



Father ^s education 



Greninar school or less 


17.5 


12.3 


Some hlRh school. 


14.7 


18.3 


High school graduate 


35.4 


29.3 


Some college 


20.2 


18.2 


College degree 


9.5 


15.3 


Postgraduate degree 


2.6 


6.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Mother ^8 education 



Grammar school or less 


9.5 


10.2 


Some high school 


18.0 


13.9 


High school graduate 


49.8 


40.0 


Some college 


13.7 


18.6 


College degree 


6.2 


15.1 


Postgraduate degree 


2.9 


2.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


ither's occupation 






Businessman 


27.5 


25.7 


Engineer 


4.6 


6.4 


Farmer 


6.J> 


7.7 


Laborer or semiskilled 






worker 


12.6 


12.9 


Lawyer, doctor 


.3 


2.5 


Teacher 


1.9 


3.4 


Unemployed 


2.1 


1.5 


All other* 


42.0 


36.0 


No response 


2.8 


3.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



15.9 


14.8 


19.0 


16.5 


10,4 


15.9 


24.4 


22.7 


23.7 


17.2 


33.4 


36.0 


31.4 


34.1 


30.1 


19.6 


14.7 


15.9- 


15.2 


. . 17.8 


11.3 


8.0 


9.5 


• 

8.7 


16.0 


3.9 


2.2 


1.6 


2.0 


8.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.7 


9.6 


13.4 


11.2 . 


6.6 


16.7 


22.9 


24.6 


23.6 


15.1 


46.6 


45.7 


38.5 


42.7 


43.4 


15.3 


12.2 


17.2 


14.3 


19.8 


9.0 


9.1 


5.3 


7.5 


13.6 


2.6 


.5 


1.0 


.7 


2.5 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


26.9 


19.8 


21.0 


20.3 


30.1 


5.2 


6.1 


3.8 


5.2 


7.0 


7 




7 0 


7 L 


o. o 


12.7 


22.3 


18.3 


20.7 


13.0 


1.0 


.7 


.6 


.6 


3.2 


2.4 


1.6 


.8 


1.2 


2.9 


1.9 


1.3 


1.9 


1.5 


1.1 


40.0 


36.4 


41.7 


38.6 


36.3 


3.2 


4.3 


4.7 


4.5 


★ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 



Table 5 



Characteristic 



Men 



(Concluded^ 



Transfers 



Women 



Total 



Non transfers 



Men 



Women 



Total 



Natl« Norma for 
1968 Freshmen 
All Institution 



Parental It^come in 1967 



Less than $4,000 


4.1 


6.2 


4.8 


6.4 


8.9 


7 5 




$4,000 - 


$5,999 


11.6 


11*6 


ll.fr 


13.9 


12 a 


13 5 




$6,000 • 


$7,999 


13.9 


.17.0 


14.9 


17.2 


15 8 


16 6 




$8,000 - 


$9,999 


21.5 


13.2 


18.8. 


. 19.9 


12.4 




ML Q 
10.7 


$10,000 - 


$14,999 


33.8 


32.4 


33.4 


29.6 


37.2 


32.8 


27.2 


$15,000 - 


$19,999 


9.5 


8.7 


9.3 


7.4 


6.2 


6.9 


11.2 


$20,000 - 


$24,999 


1.4 


5.0 


2.5 


3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


5.3 


$25,000 - 


$2:>,999 


1.1 


2.1 


1.4 


.8 


.9 


.8 


2.5 


$30,000 or 


more 


3.0 


3.8 


3.2 


.4 


2.3 


1.8 


4.8 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(N) 




(134,281) (63,309) (197,589) (106,733) (76,283) 


(183,016) 





a^ 



The 1968 norms, for all Institutions shown on this and subsequent tables were taken from 
Greager et al| 1968 » 



"No response" was excluded from percentage base. 
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Table 7 



Comparison of Ttansfara and Monttansfers on Financial Conalderatlonst by Sax 

(In P e pentagea) 



Financial Consldaratlon 



Tranafers 



Nontransfers 



Katl. Norms for 
1968 Freshmen 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Man 


Women 


Total . All 


Institutions 


Influence of low cost on 
choice of freshman* vear 
coUe^^e 
















Major 


41.5 


38.8 


40.6 


30.3 


34.2 


31.9 


24.6 


Minor 


31,0 


30.3 


30.8 


37.6 


33.3 


35.8 


* 






JU. 0 


OA A 
40t 0 


^0 1 


Q9 < 




Tf 


Trt hill 


10ft ft 




Iftft ft 


Iftft ft 


1 ftft n 


1 no rt 




Malor sources of financing 
freshman year 
















Personal savings or 


52.0 


28.3 


44.4 


48.8 


30.7 


41.3 


27 A 


aid 






1 

HI. 1 






HI* i 




Repayable loan 


6.9 


9.1 


7.6 


9.7 


9.8 


9.7 


13.6 


Scholarship, grant, or 
other gift 


9.6 


13.8 


10.9 


8.-9 


9.0 


8.9 


18.2 


Concern about financing 
freshman year 
















None 


33.9 


33.3 


33.7 


35.3 


38.8 


36.7 


35.2 


Some 


56.6 


59.2 


57.4 


55.4 


54.3 


55.0 


56.3 


Major 


9.5 


7.5 


8.8 


9.3 


6.9 


8.3 


0.4 


Total 


100.0 


lOC.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100. 0 


(N) 


(134,281) (63, 309) 


(197,589) (106, 733X76, 283)(183, 016) 




*Only '"major" category Is 


shovn In Creager et al.| 


1968. 
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Table 13 














Comparison of Transfers and Nontransfers on Activities 
During First Year of College , by Sex 






(In Percentages) 












Item 


Transfers 






Nontransfers 






Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Tota 




Residence for first year 


* 














With parents 


73.9 


72.2 


73.3 


67.6 


62.9 


65.7 




Other private homei apartment or 
room 


8.2 


5.9 


7.5 


14.7 


12.0 


13.6 




College dormitory 


12.9 


20.2 


15.3 


11.3 


16.3 


13.4 




Fraternity or sorority house 


.4 


.1 


•3 


.7 


.8 


.7 




Other student housing 


.8 


1.1 


.9 


1.8 


.8 


1.4 




Other 


4.4 


1.3 


3.4 


5.3 


6.9 


6.0 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Activities durinjc September 1968* 
June 1969 
















Attending college^ full time 


88.3 


94.0 


on 1 


77 9 


79.5 


78.2 




Attending college^ part time 


6.0 


4.1 


5.4 


6.1 


8.6 


7.2 




Attending night school 


1.4 


2.1 


1.6 


3.3 


2.0 


2.8 


* 


Working while enrolled in college in 
















Federally sponsored work* study 
program 


4 C 

Z.D 


7.7 


4.1 


2.7 


4. -2 


3.4 




ill* rf^AfM«^iaa ^/w»1# 

VU19X on CainpuS wOvK 


3.6 


5.4 


4.2 


3.2 


4.1 


3.6 




Off campus work 


31.3 


29.7 


JU.o 




24.0 


28.9 




Employment for college credit as 
pftXG oz ueporLineuc progrsiii 


3.0 


.1 


Z.L 


• 0 


1.1 


.8 




Vorklng part time vhlle not enrolled 
in college 


3.8 


1.4 


3.0 


2.4 


1.6 


2.1 




Voxklng full time vhlle not enrolled 
In Qollegft 


1.6 • 


1.6 


1.6 


7.1 


5.8 


«6.6 




Serving In nllltaty, active duty 


.3 


.0 


.2 


3.0 


.0 


1.7 




(N) (134,274) 


(63,308) 


(197,582)(l06,731)(76,281)(183,0i; 




^Activities during first year may not have been 


antecedent to transfer in all cases. 
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Tabic 16 



Comparison of Transfers and Nontransfers on Demographic Characteristics, 
High School Grades and Degree Plans, by Control of IVo-Year College 
In Which Enrolled in 1968 and Sex 

(In Percentages) — 



Characteristic 



^fcn 



Women 



Public 



Private 



Public 



Private 



Trans- Nontrans- Trans- Nontrans- Trans- Nontrans- Trans- Nontrans- 
fers fers fers fers fers fers fers fers 



Age of student 

20 or older 

19 or younger 

Total 
father's educati on 

Attended college 

Did not attend college 68.5 

Total 

Parental income 

$10,000 or higher 

Less than $10,000 

Total 

Hl^h school Rrade 
average 

B or higher 

B-or lover 

Total 

Freshtnan-year dej^ree 
p lans 



Less than bachelor's 
(N) 



22.5 


18.8 


13.8 


16.8 


5.8 


17.5 


3.0 


5.3 


77.4 


81.1 


86.2 


83.2 


94.2 


82.5 


97.0 


94.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


31.5 


23.1 


38.7 


38.6 


35.6 


24.8 


54.6 


43.4 


68.5 


76.8 


61.2 


61.3 


64.5 


75.1 


45.3 


56.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


49.0 


42.7 


47.4 


41.2 


49.3 


48.8 


60.8 


59.5 


51.0 


57.2 


52.6 


58.7 


50.8 


51.2 


39.2 


40.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


23.9 


16.1 


36.1 


14.2 


55.1 


44 2 


39.7 


36.3 


76.1 


83.9 


63.9 


85.8 


44.9 


55.7 


60.3 


63.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


79.8 


63.9 


87.1 


68.5 


81.7 


44.2 


87.4 


52.7 


20.2 


36.1 


12.9 


31.4 


18.4 


56.0 


12.6 


47.3 



(118,811)(94,837) C15,482) (11, 906) (48, 457 ) (67 ,462) (14, 853) (8 ,822) 
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Table 17 



Correlations Between Independent Variables and Transfer 
to a Four-Year Institution, by Sex 



Independent 
Variables 



Total 



Men 



(N = 2,643) 



(N = 1,375) 



Women 



(N = 1,268) 



jjackpiround characteristics 

Sex -.02416 

Age -.09905* 

High school grades .13451* 
First-year financing: 

personal savings -.01515 

parental aid .06473 

Father's education .11052* 

Mother's education . 09760 

Parental income .08796* 

Father: laborer -.06154 

Grew up in small town -.04873 

Grew up in large city .C'042 

Activities while in hlah school 

Frequency took a book from library .06485 
Frequency discussed future with parents .06593 

Frequency discussed politics .09858* 

Frequency asked teacher for advice .05470 

Plans and goals in 1968 

Importance of low cost on college 

choice ,01067 

Importance of recognition from colleagues .03097 

Importance of financial well-being .03024 

Planned bachelor's degree in 1968 .32196* 

Planned major: liberal arts ,12923* 

First-year experiences in two-year college 

Lived with parents -.00405 

Lived in dormitory .09650* 

Combined work with full-time study .0561^ 



.06666 
.19115* 

.00954 
.06784 
.06152 
.04046 
.05219 
.06672 
.05113 
.05588 



.10367* 
.07072 
.08418* 
.07610 



.04702 

.02110 

.04132 

.25487* 

.07038 



.00999 

.09198* 

.04526 



.14191* 
.10199* -1 

.05484 

.07436 

.16226* 

.15452* H 

.12339 

.05816 

.04652 

.02661 



.03367 + 
.06987 
.11243* 
.03380 



.03005 
.03737 
.00769 
.38425* + 
.19087* + 



.00245 

.11098* 

.06459 
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Table 17 



(Concluded) 



Independent 
Variables 



Total 



(N = 2.643) 



Men 



(N = 1,375) 



Wome n 

(N " 1,268 



Characteristics of two-year colleg e 
Private control 

Percent full-time enrollment of 
junior college 

Affluence of junior college 

Smalt size of junior college 

Large size of junior college 



.02924 

.12521* 
.01332 
.06412* 
.03209 



-.02474 

.09161* 
- .08891* 
.01344 
.02801 



.08621* 

.16782* 
.05518 
.12134* 
.09539* 



Zero-order r; p - < .01 



+ sex difference: p = < .01 



• 
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Table 18 



Predicting Transfer to a Four- Year Institution, by Sex: 
. All Junior College B'reshmen 



Variables 



Men (N ° 2.407) 



Women (N ° 2>317) 
b 



Age 

High school grades 

Expected first-year financing: 

Personal savings 
Expected first-year financing: 

Parental aid 
Father's education 
Mother's education 
Parental income 
Father: laborer 
Grew up in small town 
Grew up in large city 

Frequently took a book from 
library 

Frequently discussed future 
with parents 

Frequently discussed politics 

Frequently asked teacher 'for 
advice 

Importance of low cost on 
college choice 

Importance of recognition from 
colleagues 

Importance of financial well- 
being 

Planned bachelo-'s in 1968 
Probable major: liberal arts 
Lived with parents 
Lived in dormitory 

Combined work with full-time 
study 



-.00338 
.05432 

.01304 

.01834 

.00936 
-.00601 

.00877 
-.05435 
-.02516 

.05106 

.05263 
.02378 

.01668 
.03010 

.01678 

-.00500 

.01508 

.21936 
.01857 

.02155 
.19737 

.04052 



.02247 
.02893 

.00194 

.00172 
.02072 
.01170 
.00889 
.00590 
.03933 
.06452 

.00734 
.00038 

.02302 
•.00905 

-.00371 

■.00503 

.00822 

.3^^257 
.07^64 

.11074 
.16009 

.05323 
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Tabic 18 

(Concluded) 



Variobles 



H en (N = 2.407) 



Wom en (N = 2, 317) 



Private control of junior college 

Percent full-time enrollment 
of junior college 

Affluence of junior college 

Small size of junior college 

Large size of junior college 



R = 



. 10350 

-.06561 
-.0372© 
-.01030 
.04521 
,38078 



.01222 

.03635 
-.00758 

.02247 
-.01933 

R = .45265 



* 

P .01 
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Table 19 








• 


Predicting Transfer to 
Aspirations in 


Four- 
1968: 


Year Institution, by 
All Junior College 


Baccalaureate 
Freshmen 






Variables 


Planned Bachelor's 
Degree in 1968 
(N - 3.393) 


Did Not Plan Bach- 
elor's Degree in 
1968 (N = 1,331) 
















t 




Sex 




- .03905 




-.12384 


2.5: 




Age 




-.01120 




-.01832 






High school grades 




.05052 




.01372 


3.5S 




Expected first-year financing: 














Personal savings 




.00514 




-.00018 






Parental aid 




.01034 




.01230 






Father's education 




.01340 




02468 






Mother's education 




.00314 




.00739 






Parental income 




.00422 




.02168 


1.89 




Father: laborer 




-.02457 




- .02285 






Grew up in small town 




-.04884 




-.00692 






Grew up in large city 




.05396 




.08813 






Frequency took a book from 
library 




.02295 . 




.02706 






Frequency discussed future 
with parents 




.01792 . 




-.00243 






Frequency discussed politics 




.01861 




.04187 






Frequency asked teacher for 
advice 




.02177 




-.01927 






Importance of low cost on 
college choice 




.00412 




,00954 






Importance of recognition from 
col leagues 




-.00356 




-.01136 






Importance of financial well- 
being 




.00414 




,03351 






Planned major: liberal arts 




.02904 




.14623 


3.14^ 




Lived with parents 




.05349 




.06084 






Lived in dormitory 




.17939 




.17644 


• .05 




Combined work with full-time 
study 




.05437 




.03206 




• 
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Table 19 


• 




• 




(Concluded) 








Variables 


Planned Bachelor's 
Degree in 1968 
(N « 3.393) 


Did Not Plan Bach- 
elor's Degree in 
1968 (N = 1.331) 












t 




Private control of junior college 


.06219 


.06636 






Percent full-time enrollment 
of junior college 


-.00497 


-.05973 


• 




Affluence of junior college 


-.01922 


-.01646 


3.5 




Small size of Junior college 


.01776 


.03833 






Large size of junioi. college 


.00314 
R = .26515 


. 08724 
R = .31426 




*P<.01 
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Table 20 








-A 


Predicting Transfer 
Junior College Freshnjon 


to a Four-Year Institution, by 
Wio Aspired to a Baccalaureate 


Sex: 
in 1968 






Variables 


Men (N - 1,830) 


Women ( 


:N = 1.563) 








b 




b. 


t 




Age 


-.00483 




-,01394 






High school grades 


.05796 




.04293 


1.41 




Expected First-year financing: 












Personal savings 


.01202 




.00036 






Parental aid 


.01214 




.00655 






Father ' s education 


.01383 




.00853 






Mother's education 


-.01284 




.01603 






Parental income 


-.00403 




.00806 






Father: laborer 


-.05344 




.00406 






Grew up in small town 


-.04235 




-.05158 






Grew up in large city 


051 1 7 




.09338 






Frequency took a book from 
library 


.04015 




.00368 






Frequency discussed future 
with parents 


.01946 




.01635 






Frequency discussed politics 


.01222 




.02282 






Frequency asked teacher for advice 


03045 




.00491 






Importance of low cost on college 
choice 






-.00554 






Importance of recognition from 
colleagues 


-.00012 




- .00829 






Importance of financial well- 
being 


.00565 




.00111 






Planned major: liberal arts 


-.00684 




.04915 






Lived with parents 


.01767 




.11177 






Lived in dormitory 


.19777 




.15429 


.69 




Combined work with full-time study 


.04170 




.07115 






Private control of junior college 


.09757 




.01256 


1.75 




Percent full-time enrollment of 
Junior college 


-.07194 




.07776 






Affluence of junior college 


-.03961 




.00011 


4.36 




Small size of junior college 


-.00052 




-.03009 






Large size of junior college 


.03012 




-.08317 


• 


• 




R = .29627 


R 


= .28613 


■ 




*P<,01 
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Table 21 



Predicting Transfer to a Four-Vear Institution, by Sex: 
Junior College Froshcncn Who Did Not Ast>ire to a Baccalaureate in 1968 



Variables 



Men (N ^ 577) 



Women (N = 754) 



Age 

High school grades 

Expected first- year financing: 

Personal savings 

Parental aid 

Father's education 

Mother's education 

Parental Income 

Father: laborer 

Grew up in small town 

Grew up in large city 

Frequency took a book from 
library 

Frequency discussed future 
with parents 

Frequency discussed politics 

Frequency asked teacher for advice 

Importance of low cost on college 
choice 

Importance of recognition from 
col leagues 

Importance of financial well-being 

Planned major: liberal arts 

Lived with parents 

Lived in dormitory 

Combined work with full- time study 

Private control of junior college 

Percent full-time enrollment of 
junior college 

Affluence of junior college 

Small size of junior college 

Large size of junior college 



R = 



-.00210 
.04121 

.01335 
.04863 

-.00365 
.01983 
.04306 

-.04971 
.00564 
.13542 

.09619 

.03365 
.03786 
.02201 

.01724 

- .02444 
.04180 
. 12245 
.03004 
.18731 
.01907 
. 11368 

-.04351 
-.03267 
-.04383 
.10081 

38426 



R = 



-.03279 
-.00203 

-.00519 
- .02053 

.04249 
-.00269 

.00540 

.00696 
- .01436 

.04467 

-.02228 

-.02480 
.04496 
-.04596 

.00675 

-.00509 
.02116 
.17735 
.11872 
.21074 
.03461 
.02033 

-.08045 
-.00984 
.08174 
.05932 

,32455 



2.43 



2.80* 



.81 



,25 



1.66 



P <.01 
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Table 22 



P<>rcontage of Students in Inst.' tuttons in the ACE Institutional Research File, 
by Control of Sending Institution and Sex of Student 
(In Percentages) 



Characteristic of 
Receiving Institution 



Total 



Control of Institution 



Public 



Private 



Sex of Student 



Men 



Women 



Level 

Control 

Size 

Selectivity 
Region 

Annual tuition (out of state) 



3.3 
3.3 
17.2 
23.3 
17.2 
17.2 



3.2 
3.2 
)8.9 
25.1 
20.4 
18.9 



4.2 
4.2 
8.0 
13.4 
10.5 
8.0 



3.0 
3.0 
20.4 
26.8 
18.9 
20.4 



4.0 
4.0 
10.5 
16.0 
8.0 
10.5 
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Table 2A 



Level of Receiving Institution 
(In PercenCapcs) 



Item 



Univer- 
sity 



Four- Year 
College 



College 



Total 



N 



All Students 23.0 

Control of Sonding Ins t itution 

Public 20.9 

Private 3A.9 

Sex of Transfer Student 

Men 22. A 

Women 24.3 



71.4 

73.7 
58.7 

72.5 
69.1 



5.5 100.0 191,036 

5.4 100.0 161,972 

6.3 100.0 29,064 

5.0 100.0 130,269 

6.7 100.0 60,777 
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Table 25 



Control of Receiving Institutions 
(In Percentages) 



Iteui 


Public 


Private 


Total 




. Total 


81.4 


18.6 


100.0 


191,028 


Control of Sending Institution 










Public 


85.2 


1^.8 


100.0 


161,964 


Private 


60.4 


39.6 


100.0 


29,064 


Sex of Transfer Student 










Men 


81.8 


18.2 


100.0 


130,269 


Women 


80.5 


19.5 


100.0 


60,777 
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Table 30 



Fall 1972 Status of Transfer Students, by Sex 
(In Percentages) 



Item Hon Women Total 
D ep;ree 

Associate or equivalent 56.8 62.5 58.6 

Bachelor's degree or equivalent 40.3 41.9 40.8 

Enrolled in school 

Attending college, full-time 41.8 31.1 38.4 

Attending college, part-time 6.4 6»8 6*5 

Attending graduate or professional 

school 8.7 6.0 7.8 

Interrupting college temporarily 

(illness, etc.) 2.3 2.0 2.2 

Attending a school other than a 

college or university 0.5 1.3 0.8 

Attending night school 5.4 4.3 5.0 

Not enrolled in school 

Working part-time 2.0 4.6 2.3 

Working full-time 17.8 26.3 20.5 

Serving in the military, active duty 3.4 0,2 2.4 
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Table. 31 

Baccalaureate Rates of Transfer and Native Students, 
by Sex and Control of Sender Institution 

(In Percentages) 



Type of Student Men Women Total 

All Transfers 40/:^ 41. 9 40.8 

F::om public " two-year college 40»1 38.3 39.6 

From private two-year college 41.8 53*6 47.5 

All Natives^ 51.3 64,3 57.2 



Based on 10 percent random sample of freshmen entering four- year colleges and 
universities in 1968, 



ERIC 
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Table 32 



Study Field Majors and Baccalaureate Rates, by Sex 
( In Percentages ) 



Study Field Majors 



Study Fiel d Distribution 
Men V'ornen Total 



B accalaureate Rates 
Men Women 



Tote 



Business 
Education 
Fttglneering 
Liberal arts 

Health and other preprofessional 
fieldsb 

Technical fields^ 

Other fields (nontechnical)^ 

No response 



33.1 


11.9 


26.3 


49.1 


20.8 


45. C 


5.1 


21.1 


10.2 


45.4 


56.8 


52. ^ 


12.5 


.2 


8.6 


23.6 


81.4 


24.] 


28.6 


43.7 


33.4 


44.9 


43.9 


44. i 


7.6 


10.8 


8.3 


34.6 


23.2 


29.5 



4.1 


1.6 


3.3 


17.7 


28.8 


.2 


5.7 


1.9 


.0 


62.5 


9.2 


4.9 


7.9 







19.^ 
58. ^ 



Biological science, English, History, Political Science, Humanities, Fine arts, Mathematics 
Statistics, Physical science. Social science. 

^Health technology, Nursing, Pharmacy, Ihcrapy, Fredentistry, Premedical, Preveterinary 
and Prelaw 

Other (professional), Communications, Electronics, Industrial arts, other (technical) 
^Home Economics, Library science, Military science, other (nontechnical) 



FRir 



Table 33 



Baccalaureate Attainment Rates, by Sex of Transfer Students 
and CharacLcristics of Receiving Institution 

(In Percent a ges) 

Percent in Each Group Percent With B.A, 



Level 



ERLC 



University 
Four- Year College 
TVjo- Year Col lege 
No Informatloit 

Regions 

Northeast 
Midwest 
Southeast 
West- Southwest 
No information 

Control 

Public 
Private 

No information 
Size ^ 

Under 200 
200 - 499 
500 - 999 
1,000 - 2,A99 
2,500 - 4,999 
5,000 - 9,000 
10,000 •• 19,999 
20,000 or more 
No Information 

Selectivity ^ 

Under 89 

89 - 96 

97 - 104 
105 - 112 
113 - 120 
121 - 128 
Over 128 
No Information 



22.3 
69.1 
5.4 
3.3 



18.9 
22,2 
9.0 
32.8 
17.2 



78.7 
18.0 
■ 3.3 



.1 
1.0 
3.7 
9.5 
11.9 
22.2 
19.6 
14.7 
17.2 



3.5 
9.8 
17.9 
29.7 
10.6 
4.7 
.4 
23-. 3 



36.3 
45.8 
6.6 
23.6 



43.7 
38.7 
41.2 
28.7 
63.4 

40.7 
44.4 
23.6 



10.1 
36.4 
47.8 
^6.5 
47.3 
34.8 
37,1 
24,7 
63.4 



32.6 
47.6 
37.7 
36.2 
35.3 
37.9 
64.0 
50.2 



\m/- ■ 

/ Table 33 
(Concluded) 



Percent In Each Group Percent With B.A. 



Out of state 


tuition 






$ 0 . 


$200 


.5 


34.4 


$201 - 


$4^00 


14.3 


36.3 


$401 - 


$600 


16.4 


45.1 


$601 - 


$800 


20.8 


27.0 


$801 - 


$1,000 


9.3 


38.9 


$1,001 


$1,500 


17.9 


37.7 


$1,501 - 


$2,000 


3.2 


32.4 


Over $2,000 


.4 


35.1 


No Lnforraation 


17.2 


63.4 



•Rie total, full-time, and resident enrollment obtained from the USOE opening 
fall enrollment data for 1967* 



The median scores of entering freshmen on the ACT, NMSQT, and the SAT composits. 
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Tabic 37 

Hajor^ Sources of Support Used by Transfer Students 
and Baccalaureate Completion Rates, by Sex 

(In Percentages) 





Distribution of 
Aid 


Financial 




Bacc a laureate 
Rate 






Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


lotal 


Support from parents or relatives 


38.9 


56,4 


44.5 


42.3 


41.7 


42.1 


Support from spouse 


7.2 


6.5 






38.4 


49.4 


Fellowships^ scholarships: 














Federal government 




4 4 


4.5 


30.5 


41.7 


35.2 


State government 


5 0 


7 1 


5.7 


54.0 


63.4 


57.2 


School or university 


6.2 


3 2 


5.3 


43.5 


58.5 


49. 1 


Private foundation or organization 


1 


2 4 


1 1 J 


35.3 


52 . 9 


45.5 


Industry or business 




6 


.7 


ye 1 
45. 1 


43. 5 


44,8 


Other fellowships, scholarships 


1.4 




1.3 


44. 7 


55.1 


48.6 


Loans: 














Federal government loans 


11.7 


12.4 


11.9 


40.8 


52.1 


44.1 


State government loans 






5.3 


28.9 


63.0 


37.3 


Cor.imercial loans (banks, etc.) 


4 1 


5 0 


4.4 


20.7 


47.9 


29.6 


Other loans 


1.2 


• 9 


1 . 1 


31. 2 


36,3 


32. 7 


Employmen; while in colle^^e: 














Federally sponsored college work- 
study program 


2.5 


7.1 


3.9 


39.0 


47.1 


42.3 


Other employment during academic 
year 


32 . 3 


20.6 




35.7 


42. 0 


38.0 


Summer employment 


. Z 


^0 . / 


Jl . o 


44.8 


47. 5 


45.8 


Employment during a leave of 
absence from school for one or 
more terms 


6.7 


5.2 


6.2 


12. 9 


7.3 


11 1 


Withdrawals from savings, assets 


12.3 


10.5 


11.7 


31.7 


38.8 


34. 1 


G.I. benefits 


9.2 


1.4 


6.7 


25.0 


45.6 


25.8 


ROTC benefits 


.1 


.0 


.1 


87.5 




87.5 


Other sources 


2.2 


3.3 


2.6 


18.5 


54.8 


27.3 



50 percent or more. 
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Appendix A 
Stratification and Weighting Design 

Recently all of the entering freshmen data at ACE*s Cooperative Institutional ■ 
Research Program (CIRP) had been reweighted according to 197 1 stratification design 
The iriajor reasons for rcstratlf ication were: (I) availability of more complete 
and more appropriate information about institutions, (2) changes in the institu- 
tional structure of higher education due differential growth rates, (3) accumu- 
lated experience regarding the participation rates for various kinds of institu- 
tions, and (4) the need for a comparable stratification design which would allow 
trend analysis from year to year. 
1968 Freshman Survey 

In the two-year colleges, where rapid growth had occurred and selectivity 
and/or affluence data were wither unavailable or less relevant, the basis of 
stratification adopted was size and mode of control. The basis stratification 
system consisted of separation of the study universe into predominantly white and 
black institutions. White institutions were further stratified by level (univer- 
sity, four-year college, two-year college) and by control (public, private). In 
four-year colleges, the stratification design included public, private nonsectarian 
private Roman Catholic, and private other sectarian. Universities and four-year 
colleges were further stratified by their selectivity level (i.e., the average 
ability of entering freshmen as measured by the ACT, NMSQT, and SAT composite 
Scores), while two-year colleges were stratified by first- time, full-time resident 
enrollment, Ihe black institutions were first stratified by level (four-year, two- 
year) then by control (public, private). Table A presents the stratification 
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desfga and cell weights applied to 1968 freshman data, 
Followup Survey 

In 1972, follovaip questionnaires were sent to a random sample of students 
of 454 institutions who responded to the freshman survey in 1968-r -about 60K-- as 
well as all minority students who were oversampled, yielding approximately 104K 
for the survey. Of these 42K returned the survey, yielding a response rate of 
40 percent. 

Four separate weights were generated: 
Weight 1: student weight, correcting for nonresponse 
Weight 2: student weight correcting for oversampling of minorities 
Weight 3: institutional weight, which is the product of the within- 
Institution weight and within-cell weight, adjusting 
the followup sample to the freshman file 
Weight 4: student weight, which is the final population weight 
(product of WGT3 and WGT2), adjusting the total 
weighted N to the first- time, full-time universe of 
1968 freshmen. 

Weight 1 : The 104K Followup file was merged with the 301K 1968 SIF 
producing two separate longitudinal files. The first is 
a 104K file where the followup portion is blank if the stu- 
dent did not return the survey. The second is a 42K file 
that includes just the students who returned the survey. 
A 10 percent random sample was drawn from the 104K longi- 
tudinal file. Regressions analysis was then applied to 
this sample using the "Response Code" (1 = no response, 
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Table A 1 

1968 ACE Sample and Weights UsGd la the Report 



tratlf icatlon Cell 
For Sampling 



Public Untvers lty 

Selectivity: 

1. Less than 550 

2. 550 - 599 

3. 600 or more 
Priva t e University 

Selectivity: 

4. Lesf5 than 550 

5. 550 - 599 

6. 600 or more 
4-Year Public Col l ege 

Selectivity: 
7,10. tJnknowti and Less than 400 

8. 450 - 499 

9. 500 or more 
4*Year Private Nonsectarian 

Selectivity: 
11,15. Unkno^Jii and less than 500 

12. . 500 - 574 

13. 575 - 649 

14. 650 or more 
4*Year Catholic 

Selectivity 
16,19. Unknown and less than 500 

17. 500 - 574 

18. 575 or more 
4 *Year Other Sectarian 

Selectivity 
Unknown and 
450 - 499 
500 - 574 
575 or more 



20,24. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

2-Year Public 

Enrollment 
25,26,27. Less than 500 
28,29. 500 or more 

2-Year Privat e 

Enrol Imant 
30j3l. Less than 250 

32,33. 250 or more 

Predominately Black 
34* Public 4-year 

35. Private 4-year 

36/ 2-Year 



less than 450 



Number of Institutions 

participants 
Popu- 4 Used 

lation Report 



Cell Weights Applied to 
Data Collected From 



Men 



WonKsn 



83 
32 
16 



16 
13 
35 



165 
06 
75 



194 
38 
48 
47 



115 
75 
40 



122 
57 
72 
54 



359 
257 



145 
80 

34 
49 
16 



20 
11 
9 



5 
17 



13 
9 
15 



24 
6 
16 
28 



is 

13 
14 



14 
7 
14 
15 



26 
20 



9 

12 

7 

12 
0 



2.5 

3.6 
.2.1 



2.1 
3.2 
2.2 



11.1 
7.6 
4.1 



9.6 
4.7 
2.9 
1.5 



7.7 
5.5 
5.4 



8.3 
7.7 
7.0 
2.8 



9.7 

9.1 



22.9 
6.7 

7.9 
5.1 

0 



2.5 
3.1 
2.2 



2.3 
2,9 
1.8 



10.1 
6.6 
7.3 



5.2 
6.6 
2.5 
1.6 



6.8 
7.7 
3.5 



10.9 
8.7 
6.0 
3.1 



10.2 
9.1 



11.2 
7.4 

5.1 
4.5 

0 



.' Ratio between the number of 1967 first-time, full-time students enrolled In 
^11 colleges and the number of first-time, full-time students enrolled In the ACE sampler 
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2 ^ response) as the dependent variable, and 156 vari- 
ables from the freshman survey as the independent vari- 
ables. In the final equation, forty of those variables 
entered. 

l^iis equation vas then applied to all individuals in the 
42K file. Itie reciprical (l/(y-l)) of the regression 
weight became WGTl (note: if WGT1< 1 then WGTl ^ 1; 
if WGTl > 20 then WGTl = 20). 

Weight 2 ; Because all minority students were sampled in the follow- 
up, a weight had to be developed that would normalize the 
response of the white students to that of the number of 
white students in the freshman sui^ey. Ihis weight was 
developed for each institution, the formula is as follows: 
T = Total number of students who filled out freshman 

questionnaire, 
W = Total number of minority students, 
MO *= Total number of followup questionnaires mailed out. 

WGT2A = T ' W « Race correction factor for a particular 
MO - NW 

institution. 

Example: Kentucky State University, Frankfort, KY, 
T = 290 
NW « 250 
MO « 281 

WGT2^ « 290 - 250 = U2903 
281 • 250 
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If student is a minority then WGT2A is set equal to 1 
WGT2 = WGT2A * WGTl 
This weight is applied to each student in the sample. 
As a check to see if the weights are correct, a summation 
of all weights in the sample was compared against the total 
N of good data institutions in Freshman sample. 
The weighted N is 235K while the N from the Freshman survey 
Is 2<'^1K giving an error of less than 3 percent, which is 
considered acceptable. 
Weight 3 : WGT3 is the product of two correction factors. 

WGT3A - used to normalize the weighted institutional N to 

the population counts for the institution by sex. 

WGT3B - used to normalize weighted stratification cell N 

(1971 stratification scheme) to the population counts for 

th£(t cell by sex. 

WGT3 = WGT3A * WGT3B 

Example: Kentucky State University 

Population Weighted WGT3A 
Male 186 125 1.49 

Female 209 231 .90 



Weighted 
Strat Cell 33 Samplecount 



Hale 
Female 



2801 
1925 



Population 

count WGT3B 



19691 
17924 



7,0300 
9.3U2 



Female 



WGT3A 
1.49 
.90 



WGT3B 
7.0300 
9.3112 



WGT3 
10.46 
8.42 
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Weight 4: Weight four is the product of WGT3 and WGT2 according to sex. 

It is the final population weight. Ihe summation of WGT4 
over the entire file should equal to total first- time, full- 
time freshman enrollment in 1968, 

Total 1968 Percent 

WGTA. Populatio n Error 

N (42356) 

1341112 1344277 ,235% 

Insts. 356 2305 

The percent error again is veil within acceptable limits. 
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APPENDIX B * 



*Appendtx B not availeble duo to marginal reproducibility; data 
may be obtained from the authors. 



SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRES 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

AUG IB 197'! 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
INFORMATION 



4^ 



YO'vV? NAME (pleas* print). 
HOME STREET ADDRESS- 



Firil 



MidHJi or Matdfn 



Sl<3l<> 



Zip Code (ii kcnown^ 



When ¥we 
you born? 

Yojf Social 
Security Number 
(please copy 
carefully) 



Monfh Day 
(0M2) {OhV) 



Yeor 



I 1 



1 1 

I I 

1 I 



£ 


\ij "^y 


00000 


in 

I 


O0OO© 
©0000 




000O0 


i 


000O© 




000O© 


1 


©00O0 


o 


000O© 


o 


©0000 



NOTE: 

Th": mformottcn in this report is being collected for the American Council on 
Education as part of o continuing study of higher education* Your cooperation 
in \\\\\ research will contribute to an understanding o^ how students ore effect- 
cd by their college experiences. Identifying information has been requested by 
the Council m a'dor to mcke subsequent moil foMow-up studies possible. Your 
responses will be held in the strictest professional confidence, and will be 
"-"^^^ c>nl y in group summaries for research purposes. 
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DIRECTIONS: Your responses will be reod by 
on opticol mark reoder. Your careful obser- 
vance of these lew simple rules will be most 
apprecioted. 

Use ortly block lead pencil (No, 2"? or softer). 
Make heavy block marks that fill the circle. 
Erase ctearily any answer you wish ro chonge. 
Make no stroy markings of ony kind. 



ipte: Will maiks made with ball pen or 
fountarn pen be propeily rejd? 



Yes 

o 



No 

G 



1. Your Se;<i MaleO. Female O 



2. How old will you be on December 31 ol this 
year? (Maik one) 

16 01 younger * . , . O 

17. ...O 

18,.. O 

19 ...O 



20 O 

21 ...O 

Oidei Uian 21 .... . o 



3. Whot WQS your averoge grode in secondary 
school? (K^rk one) 

AorA>...0 B-.,...,0 
A- . . .O C+ ;,..,0 

Bt .......0 C. O 

8 ........ O 0.......O 



To how moRy coMeges other ihon this one did you 
OClually opply (or odmission? From how many did 
you receive occcprcnces? {Mark one m eacrt coluf^m) 

Appikalions Acceptances 

Qi.. o. o 

Two O O 

Thiee.. .O..,. O 

FOW ..O O 

O .O 

hKjL mote Q ..© 



5. Mark one; • 

This is the liisl tine I have eniolied in college as a fieshman Q 

I came to this college fton a lunior college .O 

I came to this college fion a four-year college oi unlveisity ..... ...O 

6. The following questions deol with acconiplishmenrs that might possibly cpply 
to your high school years. Do not be disccuroged by this list; it covers many 
flfecs of interest and few students will be able 1o soy "yes'' to many items. 
(Mafk all that apply) 

Was elected preskdent of one OT more stu(ient ofj^nlzations (recognized JiSi 

by the school) ..^O 

Received a high jatm^iGood. Excellentim a state oi LgsiornJ music contejl-.Q 

Participated in a stats or reg jonal speech or debate contest O 

Had a majOi part n a play • , 

Won a varsity letter (spoils). • • .« - O 

Won a pure 01 awaid in an art competition • . • O 

Edited the school paper, yeardook, or lileraiy rvagazine O 

Had poems, stones, essays, or aiticles published (^^ 

Participated in a National Soence foundation summei program • *0 

Place^j (first, second, o» thud) in a state or feg io^al scienc*^ contest .Q 

V/as a (Tiember of a scholastic honor society .Q 

Won a Certificate of Went or Letter of Commendation in the National 

Merit Program .Q 



7. Whot is the highest acodemic 
degree thot you Iniend to 
obtoin? (MaJk one) 

None .... O 

Assocrate(or equiv3tenl) ........ O 

Sachetot's degreefB.A., B.S..eic.lQ 
Master's <5€g(ee (M.A., M.S., etc.) . O 
Ph.D. or £0.D......... ....... .. O 

M,D., D.D.S.,Cf O.V.M. ......... .0 

LL.8. or J.D O 

B.0 ....O 

Olhef : .•••O 



8« Do you hove ony concern cbo<^t your 
obilily to finonre your college cd*j* 
cotior\? (Mark one) 

None (I am confident that I will 
have sufficient funds) ..... .....O 

Some concern (but I will probably 
have enough funds),*... i iiV».*iO 

Wajor concetn (not sure I will be : 
able to complete college) . . .0 

9. Are you a twin? (T«brk one) 

No O 

YcSi identical *.*..0 

Y«$, fraternal same sex o 

Yes, frotcrnal opposite sex* O 



# / ^ 

c? 



tti^iJ fo finance the first veof of 

yogf undergroduole educotion? 

(Mark 52a m jash tj^) 4^ 4 4 

PefienAl savinss and or employment.OOO 

jT-^ Paienia! of other fam*1y aid OOO 

^^Aepayabte loan .OOO 

^Rholaiship. giani. or other gifi .....OOO 



U. IKhfJt is the highest level o( fofmot cducoltoo ob- 
tointJ by your parents? (Mark one in each column) 

Father Mother 

Giimmaf school Of less.O. O 

Some high school O. O 

High school gfadudte... 0. o 

Som« college.. . 0. .0 

College degree O. .O 

Postgraduate degree . . O. .O 



12. What is your best estimofe of fhe total income 
lost year of your parei\tol family (not your ov^n 
family if you ore morried)? Conskder onnuoi in* 
come from oil sources before taxes. (Mark one) 

Less lhan $4.000O $15.000'Sl9.999.O 



$4.000-S5.999...O 
g6.000$7.999.,.O 
$3.000.$9,999...O 
SI0.000-S14.999.O 



S20.000.S24.999.O 
S25.000-S29.999.O 
S30,000 or more .O 



13. Whot is your rocici! bockground? (Mark one} 

y-'^^aucasianO Ne^to. O Amenca^ Indian. O 
vj^ienlai O Olier O 



14. Mork one ir. each R^^gion -n Your Present 
Which You Religious 
column; Were Reared heference 



Pioiestaftt........... .0. 

Roman Calhot ic. . . . . < .O . 

JewfSh.« O. 

Other ........-0. 

None ....O. 



.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 



IS. How would you role the ocodemic standords of 
your KigK school? iMark ooc) 

Very high... ...O 

FaUly high....... O 

About average O 

f^obably t>etow average O 

Definitely below average O 



16. Where did you ronk acQdemicaliy in your high 
school groduoting closs? jMark one) 

To0 1%.. .,0 Top 10^« . . O Top Quarter O 
2nd Ou^eLO 3rd Qusrier O 4th Quarter. O 



17. Where did you live for rnost 0- the time while 
^gp^||y were growing up? 

X^Wft a farm . . . v* . . ; • ^ «••«••«•,•••••••• . . .0 

In a small town O 

In a moderate size town or city «« .0 

In 1 Suburb of a l^rge c^y ...... ^ i . .O 

erIc ^ 

ITTi nil III 1 1 1 1 



18. Ourif^g the post yeor in school, how often did the following slolements opply 
to you? (Mark one in each fow) 



Always 

Turned in assigned work on time 0.». 



Kept my desk or study place neat . . . o. 

W^s loo t>ored to study , O. 

Outlined the main points of a leading 
assignment O. 

Made careless mistakes on a test. O. 

Did my homework 2? the same lime every ^ 

cfay O. 

Studied alone ...O. 

Put off starting my hocnewoik O, 

Got "exam jitters" O. 

Fell asleep whiEe studying 0« 

r/emorized facts 01 formulas without 
understanding them « 

Quil before completing a difficult 
assignment... 

Shared or reviewed notes with. other 
students 

Checked my work before turning in a paper 

or test 

Did unrequited work for extia credit 

Made-up and took my own lest for pfaclice. 



.0. 

.0. 

.0. 

.0. 
.0. 
.0. 



Daydreamed while studying O. 



Got a tower grade than t deserved in a test 
or assignnent 

Includeo minor details v;nen taking notes . 

Wasted too much time on bull sessions ... 

Analyzed my mistakes to be sure I under* 
stood what was v^rong 

Carefully v/ertt ove^ diagrams or tables in 

the textbook 

Studied with the radio or record player on . 

Studied with the TV on 

Clarified assignments wiih an instructo< . . 



.0. 
.0. 
.0. 

.0. 

.0. 
.0. 
.0. 

.0. 







Aaiely 


Usually 


Sorfietimes 


01 Never 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0., . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


0..... 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0..... 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


.....0 


0 


0 


0..... 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


,....0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.....0..... 


0 


0 


0..... 


0 



19. Whot is your best guess os to the chonces 
ihof you will: (Mark one in each row ) 



Very 
Good 
Chance 



Some 
Chance 

..D.. 
...o... 
,..o.. 
,..o.. 
.0. 
.0 



Very 

Little No 
Chance . Chance 

.0,..;...0 



.0. 

.0. 
.0. 
.0. 

.0. 



Get married while in college? .1 .. ... .0. 

Get married within a yea; allet college?. .Q. 

Obtain an A-or better over*aU grade point average?.. . . ... .Q, 

Change major f ietd? .................................... .Q. 

Change career choice? .Q. 

Fail one or mor^ courses?*................ ..Q. 

Graduate with honors? O .O O 

8e elected to a student office?. . .......... ... . .. . . . . . i . .O. . .. . . .O. . . • * ..O. . 

Join a socfal fralernity. sorority, or club? ...0.- ». --0».....0.. 

Author 01 co-authof a published articfe?... O.*..* .O. ...... O.. 

Be elected to an academic honor society? ...i., .,i.........0-.V.. .O...- ..O.. 

Participate in student protests or demonstrations? ........ ..O O O.. 

Drop out of this college temporarily {exclude irdnsferdngl? . . .0 .O* . . .O^ . ..O 

Drop out permanently {exclude transferring)? 0. .0 o. o 

Tiansfer to another college before graduating? .... ..0.......0.......0.......0 

i I 1 1 1 M M 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 



««ch column: *. :F ^ 

sr 

§$/ f « I 

i.jm O OOO 

Aiam o OOO 

Aiiwi O OOO 

Aikanja* Q OOO 

CaHfwnIa Q OOO 

CttloiMlo O OOO 

Cwtntetleut ....O OOO 

DtlMMf* O OOO 

D.C O 000 

FkHida O OOO 

GMrgia O OOO 

HiwaH...: O OOO 

Idaho O OOO 

niinoii O 000 

indtana O OOO 

towa O OOO 

Kaft«at ...O OOO 

K«fHucky O OOO 

LOttitiafla. O OOO 

liain«..........0 OOO 

Maiyland O OOO 

[MaMachusetts ..O OOO 

Michican O OOO 

Utnftesota O OOO 

»»i-4iiippi.,...0 OOO 

Mi .o OOO 

Montana.. .O OOO 

Netxaska O OOO 

Nevada... O OOO 

New HampshKe .O OOO 

NewJefsey ....O 000 

I New Mexico.... O OOO 

NtwYo(k O OOO 

INoimCaiolina ..O OOO 

iNwth Dakota ... O OOO 

Ohio...........O OOO 

O OOO 

Cejoo... O OOO 

I Pennsylvania . , . O OOO 

iRlKXle Island , ,.0 OOO 

ISoulh Cafolina ..O OOO 

IsowthOakoU ...O OOO 

■Tenness O OOO 

Itwi O OOO 

Ltah.... O OOO 

|v««ont O OOO 

IViitinla O OOO 

Wajhinglon . . . . .O OOO 
•lest Vitjinia...O OOO 
O OOO 

IkJIR o OOO 

fcanada O OOO 

O OOO 

kmoD« O OOO 

IcDtr..— O OOO 
|tM- .O OOO 

nijjjLixu 



21. Marie only [hree re$ponse5, 
one in ccch column. 

Youi probable career occupation. 
Yow father' s occup^nion, 
I [ ^Vouf fnoihcr's occupation, 

NOT£: If your father^or motherlis deceased, 
please tncicjte hislher) last occupation. 

Accountant or actuary 0®© 

Actof or enteilainet • . . . 000 

Architect 

Artist 0©® 

Business (cleiical) ..©©© 

Business executive 

(m:inagefr.ent, administrator) ... .0©© 
Business ownei o^ prophetor . , , , ©o© 
Business salesman o( txjye< , 

Clefgymanlminisier, priest) © ©0 

Clergy (other religious) ,,, ©0© 

Clinical psychotogjst. ■ • . ©0© 

College teacher 

Computer progiamner . . ► 

Conseivatiomst or foiesiei . .....©©© 

Dentistdnciudin^ oittiodontist) . . ©0© 
Dietitian or home economist.. ,...©©© 

....©0© 

Fatmef oi lanchei .... ....©©© 

Foreign service worker 

{including diploiT^at) ,,,,,,0®© 

Housewife ,,,.*.,0©© 

IntertOf decofalor 

(including aesigner) . , ©0© 

Inletpretoi (ttanstatoi) . . . ..©0© 

Lab technician or hygien^st . ....©0© 
Law enforcement officer .. ......0©© 

Lawyer (attorney) 0©© 

Military service {caieei) . ©0© 

Musician(peffOfrner, composer). , .©0© 

Nurse ©0© 

OptometJisl , ©0© 

Pharmacist.. ......®0© 

Physician,... .....©0© 

School counselor .©0© 

School prircipal or superintendent ©0© 

Scientific lesearcher . ...©©© 

Social v.orker ..00© 

Statistician ...©©© 

Therapist (physical, 

occupational, speech) ... 0©© 

Teachej { elerr^ntaiy ).........,.©€)© 

Teacher (secondary) . .r. , 0©© 

Vetennarran .00© 

Writei or journalisl 0©© 

Skilled Uades ..... ,a0©© 

Olhei 0 

Undecided , 0 

Laborer (unskilled) ,...........*•.,©© 

SeM^skiMed wotker ©© 

Olhei occupai<on • .© © 

Unemployed .a*. »..,.© 



72. M ow \\ 0 list of 66 different underoroduote major 
fields grouped info general categories. Mark ^Ojy 
three of \he 66 fie)ds as follows: 

0 First choice (your probable f^ajor fietd of study), 
0 Second choice. 

© The fie'd of study which is least appealing to you. 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Archileciuie ©0© 

English (literature) . . ..©0© 

Fine arts ©0© 

History 000 

Journalism(wriling) .,,©0® 
Language (modern) ....00© 

Lan?uage(ctheO 00© 

Music 00© 

Philosoph) ©0® 

Speech and drama 00© 

Theology ... , ©0© 

other 00© 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

Biology (general) ©0® 

Biochemistry ©0© 

Biophysics 00© 

Botany 000 

Zoology , 00© 

Other........ ...©di© 

BUSINESS 

AccoontJng........ ,.,©0© 

Business admin .©0© 

Electronic data 

processing ©0© 

Secrelar^al sturiies . ». .0-0© 
Other 00© 

ENGINEERING 

Aeronaulicai O©® 

Civil 00® 

Chert^tcal 00® 

Electrical...... 00© 

Industrial O0© 

Mechanical..... 00© 

Other.. 00© 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chtmistjy.. .,..,.....©©© 

Earth science ...©0® 

Mathematics ......... .0 0© 

Physics ........00® 

Stalistics ../..,......000 

Olh€(./ * 000 



PROFESSIONAL 
Health Technology 

(meaical, dental, 

laboratory) 00® 

Nursing 000 

Pharmacy ...00® 

Predentistry .00© 

Prelaw 00© 

Premedical ©0© 

Prcvetefinary 00® 

Therapy (occupat., 

physical, speech).. 00® 
Othe< .000 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Anthropology. .....000 

Econom ics .......•.©© © 

Edtcation ....©0© 

History. 00® 

Political science 
(governrnenl^ ' 
int relations).... .00® 

Psychology 000 

Social work ........00® 

Sociology 00® 
Othcj ..00® 

OTHER FIELDS 

Agriculture .000 

Communications 
(ladio. T.V., etc) .00® 
Electronics 

(technology) .....000 

Forestry ......00© 

Hcrte economics ....00© 

Industrial aits. .....(l)©© 

Library scrence , . ',.000 
Militaty science . ...00© 

Physical education 

and recreation. ... .00© 
Other<iechnicalV..,0®® 
Othe/ (r^oniechnlcal)©©© 
Undecided J000 



Please be sure that only three circles have been marked in the 
above tist. 



1 1 1 



23.&«tow U 0 getierol (ist of things that students sometimes do. 
fndi^te Y^i^h of t^ese things you did dur ine the ojjsi vnj tn school. 
If yog «/^^aged in An Ktivity frequently, mark *'F." 
If you engaged in an achvity one or rare times, but 
i^fiequeft»y,mj(k **0** (occasicnaiiy). M.Mk *'N'* 
<not Mi all) if you have not performed the activity 



I § ^ 

^^-Ajilng tlM past year. (Mark one fo< each nem ) 2t ^ 



. *C c3r ^ 

^-^P<i \t\ a student e(€ction ©©0 

CaiM late lo class ©®© 

Play«^ a nusicai mstiument ©®® 

Studieil in th« library ©(§)© 

Checked out a book or journal from the school library © ©0 

Arianeed a date fot another student ©©0 

Over slept and r^issed a class or appointment . . 

Type<l a homework assignment ©®® 

OlSOiSS^d future with rr<y parents ©®® 

Failed to coniplete a homework assignment on iif^e © ® 0 

AffUtd.wUh a teacher in class 0©® 

AKendtd > telisious service 

Paitlcipated in a denionstration against the war m 

Viet Nam ©®® 

Participated in a demonstration against racial 

dticiimination , ©®® 

Participated in a demor^st/alion against some 

admlrtistrative policy of ry school © ©0 

Did extra (unassigr.ed) reading for a course ©@0 

Took sleeping pills ©®® 

Tutofed another student © ©0 

Played ctiess .©@0 

Read poeliy not connected with a course ©®® 

Tooka tranquil(Zingptll ©®® 

/O^ussed religion.. ©®0 

V-Wk vitamins ©®® 

Visited an ail gallery oi museum , © @® 

Woiked in a school political campaign . . . . ...©©0 

Worked in a local, state, or national political campaign ©©0 

Missed school because of illness © ®0 

Smoked cigarettes © © 0 

Discussed politics ©@® 

Dfankbecr ..©©0 

Discussed sports .......©©0 

Asked a teacher for advice aftet chss 

Had vocational counseling......... ©@0 

Stayed up al! night ©©0 



24. Ir^dicote the importonce to you personaiiy of 
the following persons or events in your ^ 



decision to enroll in tins college. 

^^'^^ 



(Mark one ror each Item) ^ <^ 

Parent oc other relative O"- --O O 

High school teacher or counselor ....... -O ••••• -O 

Friends attending ihi s col lege ......... • • . - O • • • O 

Graduate or other representative dom 

this college O. O O 

Profftssional counseling Of college 

placement service...... •.*.**.,*..,.0. ..#...O-**--.0 

Allelic progiam of the college . * ^ . * . 0- • * • . . .O ... * * .Q 
|er extracurricular activities * . . . . . . . O * * • . • .O • - . . . -O 

^ial tife of the college O O O 

Opportunity to live away from honie,*.. iO--- ^..O*-. .•■O 

'uwcost 0 

*'"^*fflis reputation of me college 0...*...0""^-Q 

pDjr^if the s^ cf^nts are like me O..*....O...V».0 

— ous affil 1 atiCf) . . • * i . . • 4 . • , . • . . . « O- • • • • • .0- • • • O 



25. trtdicote the rrttportonce to you personoUy of 
each of the following:(Mark one for each item ) 



> 



//// 

Becoming accomplished \rt one of the performing arts (acting, ^ ^ ^ 

dancing, etc.) ©©©0 

Becommg art authority on a special subject in my subject f(eld . ©©©© 
Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions in my 

special field ....©©©0 

Becoming an accomplished musician {performer or composer) ...©©©0 

Becoming an expert in finance and commerce ©0©0 

Having administrative responsibility for the work of others ©00© 

Being veiy well-off financially ©0©® 

Helping others v^ho ate in difficulty ©00© 

Pailicipating in an organization like the Peace Corps or Vista. . ©0® © 

Becoming an outstanding athlete © 0® 0 

Becoming a community leaUer , ©©©0 

Making a theotetical conUibution to science ©0® 0 

Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) ©0® 0 

Never being obligaed to people ©0®® 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) ... © 0® ® 

Keeping up to date with political affaiis ©0® 0 

Being successful in a business of my ov/n ©©®0 

Developing a meaningful phiiobophy of life ©0© 0 

I ^ 

I Agree strongly ^ ? S 

76. Morkonein J Agree somewhot |* | S $ 

each row: Disagree somewhot 5 ^ § o 

' Oisogree strongly ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Students should have a major role in specifying the ^ ^ ^ A 
college cult icutum .O.. . ,0... .O., , .O 

Scientists should publish their findings fegardless of _ 
the possible consequences .-0....0... .O. . .,0 

Realistically, an individual person can do little to _ _ /-s 

bring about changes in our society. O, . . .O, , . .O. .O 

CoJlege officials have the ri^hl to regulate student ^ 
behavior off campus O. . ..O. , . .O. , . .O 

The chief benefit of a college education is that it _ ^ 

increases one's earning power 0....0. ...0....0 

Faculty promolions should be based in part on student ^ ^ ^ 

e val uat ions O. . . .O. . . .0. . . ,0 

My beliefs and altitudes are similar to those of most _ 
other students O. . ..O. .. .O. ...O 

Student publications should be cleared by college _ _ 
officials.... 0..,.0...0....0 

Marijuana should be legalized. .....0....0....0....0 

Cuirent levels of air pollution in lof^o Cities justify 
the use of drastic measures (0 limit the use of motor 
vehicles....../..........:.......,. .........Q..X)....Q»..0 

Urban problems cannot be solved without huge >\ 
* investments of Federal money... .4. •..0,>*.0»,., 0....0 

Cigarette advertising should be outlawed on radio /-v ^ y-s /*s 
and TV 0*...0....0...-0 

College ofliciais have the right to ban persons with y*. ^ A 

exlieme views from speaking on campus 0. 4..O....O. .O 

Only volunteers should serve \n the armed forces t .1 ...0....0... .0.. . .O 

Students from.disadvantaged social backgrounds 
: shoufd be given preferenttat tieatment in college 

admissions.... .0...D...D....0 

Most college officials have been loo lax in dealing r\ r\ r\ 

with student protests on cafTpus..*.i.*....,...r.i».0..;.Q..4.Q.v.O 



Aujuit. 1972 f U 0# \^U^ fmV\»» AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

Dear Member of our Survey Panel: 

When you first entered college in l ^fi ^ ^j . vou completed a brief information form that asked, among other things, about youreduca* 
tlonat and career plans. That was the llrst part of a nationwide survey to learn v*hat happens to people after they enter college. Now» 
four years later* we are sending you a i'ollowup form which we would appreciate your completing and returning in the enclosed 
^envelope. We are interested in your responses even if you attended college for only a short time. The Information you provide will be 
coded so that you v^ill remain anonymous; it vmII be used for research purposes only, and your responses will be held in strict profes- 
tional confidence. Since we are following up only a limited sample, your pariicipation is very important. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 



Roger Sfweyns, President 



SAMPLE ADDRESS 
4555 W 77 ST 
MPLS MN 55435 



If THERE ARE ANY ERRORS in your nam* and addrtu 
Motown, pIttM antai any chanja* m ths spaces d«ti3nated. . 



PJeasa Do Not Mark In Thij Space 



,12378^5, 
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Your Last Name 



First Name 



Street Address 



I mi. 



City ^ Stare 



iZip Code 



DIRECTIONS: Your responses will be read by an automatic scanning device. Your 
careful observance of these few simple rules will b« most appreciated: 

t Us4 only bidck re^d pencil (No. or softer). EXAMPLE; 

« Maka heavy rrarks that fill the drcU corripletaty. Will marks macle with ball poirit pen 

« EraM cleanly any answer you wish to change. or fountain pen be properly read? 

• Make no stray marking* of any kind. ^ A 

\J No . . w 



Vei 



1« For how many yeart did you attend col- 
lide? Consider only the time that you 
were actually enrolled. iPfease rouoo to the 
neirtst half -year) 



O » vf. 



O 2'/> Vri. 

O 3 vn. 
O vrs. 

O ^ vn. 



2« What is the highest degree you now hold 
and what are your future degree plans? 
(Mark one in each coId ma) 



Now hold 

Plan to get before 1974 
Plan to get between 1974 end 1976 
f Plintogetafttr 1976 

©<B)©© 

None ©(§)©© 

Associate <A.A. or equivalent) . . .0®©© 
eKhtlor-* degree {B.A., B.S. itc.).0©G)© 
MasierTdegree M.S., etc.) .0©©© 

iph.o.or Ed.o.. . . . . . , . . .0®©© 

M.D.. 0,0., O.O.S./Cr O.V.M, . , .0©©@ 
LL.e.orJ.O. aiyv}> . . . . . .00©© 

B O. or M.Oiv. ibivlnltyl \ . , . - .00©® 
.^•>iir . 00©© 



3. What was your undergraduate grade* 
point average (computed on a four- 
point scale) for the entfre time 
you attended college? 



3.76-4.00 (A Of A+) 
3,25-3,74 (A' or B+) 
2.75--3,24 (81 . . . / 



(Mark one in each column) ^ 

o.o 
o . o 

1.75-2.24 (CI O ^ -0 

1.25-1.74 (a or 0+1. . . .© , \Q 
Le« than 1.25 (D or fes$> .© . ,© 

4. Have you ever enrolled in a junior or 
community college? 
Yai . .0 No . .O 

!i Y^^ * m^t% one for each item below: 

Did you receive an A. A. Of Y** No 

equivalent degree at a junior 

college? . . . . , .0 . »0 
Did you receive a certificate for 

completion of a nondegree 

progfamofsiudy? v , . * , , .O . -O 
Did you ever transfer to a | 
four-year ci^lege? . , V w • * .O * *0 



5. Before entering college in 1968, had 
you ever: (Mark one for each item) 

Yee Nc 

Held a lyll'tirne job for at 

least a year?. O. . O 

Served in the military? ...... O.O 

6. Do you have a job this fall (after Sept 
15(? (Mark one) 

Yes I have a pari iime job ihii fall , . O 
Yei — j have a full-time job this fall . . . O 
No — I have been looking for a job/ 
but I have received onty un- 
iatjjfactory job offers . ...... O 

No — I have been looking for a job, 

but I heve received no job offers , 0 
No — t have not been looking for a lob 
(am a full-lime studer i, home* 
maVer, etc.). . O 
if YES, art you satisfied with: 

Ya* 

the salary or wages paid? ; , , ; . O > . G 
the type of job? ; , .0 . « 0 



(fleniinder: You should be marking 
your ^questionnaire with black lead 
perKif. THANK YOU.) 

I Please cont 



i I i t I fl 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 i 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 11 



, 7. PluM Indicata what you ware doing during each of the fottowing 
lummeri . <Mafk h mariv as apply in each column) 

1969 1970 1971 1972 

Attending lummer school (coliagt or 

unlvfrtltv) O . . . .0 O O 

Atttnding lummer school luihar than 

• college or uflivenity) O . . . .O • . - .O . . . .O 

Working pert lin^e O . . . .O . . « .0 . ^ . .O 

Working full tima O ^ . . .0 • • • -O • • • .0 

Unemployed, looking for a job O • • • -O • • • "O • • • »0 

Unemployed, not looking for a job 
<e.gv w« travaling, homemaking, ate.) . .Q • • - -O • • • • • • 'O 



8« Please indicate which of the following applied to you at some time 
during each of the following academic years (September to June), 
•TKi which you expect will apply to you in fall 1972. 



(Mark as many a£ apply in each col umn ) 



^ ^<y ^ 



Attending college^ full time 

(undergraduate) ..•«<* 

Attending college, part time 

(undergraduate) 

Attending graduate or - ^'ofet- 

tlonaf school 

Interrupting college temporarily 

(illness, etc.), . . , , 

FAttending a school other than 

• college or university . . 

Attending ni9ht school . 

Working while enrol ied in college: 
Federally sponsored work- 

Jtudy program , , , 

Other on<am JUS work 

Off-campus wori< 

Employment for college credit 
tt part of departmental program . . 
Working part time while not 

enrolled in college 

Working full time while not 

enrolled In college . / . . < 

Serving in military, active duty . . . . 
Unemployed, looking for a job . . . . 
Unemployed, not looki ng for a job 
(e.g., traveling, homemaking, etc.) . < 



.0..0..0..0..0 



0..0..0..0..0 
0..0..0..0..0 
0..0..0..0..0 

.o . 0 . .o . .o . .o 

.o . -O . 0 . -O . o 



.0..0. o 

o . .o . o 

.o . .0 . .0 



•O .o 

•O.-O 

•O . o 



.0..0..0 
O..0 .o 



• O.O 

• O.O 



o.o.o 

0..0..0 

,o..o..o 



•O.O 
.0..0 
O-.O 



,o..o..o..o .o 



10. Below is a list of 68 different academic fields grouped I 
into general categories. Marl< only two of the 63 fields 
as follows: 

(S) Current or last under gridirjte major field of ttudy 
© Graduate major field (complete if you are enrolled, or plan 
to enrol), in graduate studies; otherwise, omit) 



9. Where have you lived since entering college In 1968? 
(Exclude vacations; if you hved several places 
during any year, indicate the place you 
Ihred the majority of the time.) 
(Mark one in each column) 
<j^^With perents . , 

^^^Other private home, apartment or room 

ColfegedormUorY . . . . , . . v .... ^ . . ^ . , ^ . . ^ 

Fraternity Or sorority house 0..0..0. .O 

Other student housing 0..0..0..0 

fTi I i li i 1 1 n li I M I n 11 1 i I 



.6.6..0..0 

.0..0..0..0 
.0..0..0..0 



Am and Humznltles 

Architecture 

0<§) English (literature) 

0© Fine Afti 

O© History 

Journalism (writing) 
Language {modern) 
Language {other) 

Q© Music 

O© Philosophy 

o© speech and Drama 

©© Theology 

Q© Other Arts and 
Humanities 

Biological Science 
0© Biology (general) 
0© Biochemistry 
0© Biophyiics 
0© Botany 
O© Zoology 
0© Other eiologicat 
Science ^ 

Business 

0© Accounting 
©© Business Admin, 
ectronic Data 
Processing 
0© Secretarial Studies 
©©Other Business 

Engineering 

0© Aeronautical 

0© Civil 

©©Chemical 

©©Electrical 

©©Industrial 

©©Mechanical 

0© Other Engineering 

Physical Science 
©©Chemistry 
©©Earth Science 
©©Mathematics 
©©Physics 
©©Statistics 
©©Other Physical 
Science 



Professional 

©© Health Technology 
(medical, dental, 
laboratory) 

©©Nursing 

©© Pharmacy 

0© (PreODentlstry 

0© IPreOLaw 

0© (PreOMedical 

0© (Pre-) Veterinary 

0© Therapy (occupational, 
physical, speech) 

0© Other Profession 



Social Science 

©© Anthropology 

©© Economics 

©©Education 

©©History 

©© Political Science 

Igovernmont, inter- 
national relations) 

©©Psychology 

©©Social Work 

©© Sociology 

© © Other Social Science 



Other Fieidi 

©© Agriculture 
©© Communications 

(radio, T*V., etc.) 
©© Connputer Science 
©© Environmental Science 'j 
©© Electronics (technology) 'f 
©© Forestry 
© © Home Economics 
©© Industrial Arts 
©© Library Science 
©© Military Science 
©©Physical Education 

and Recreation 
©©Other (technical) 
© © Other (nontechnical) 
©© Undecided 



Please be sure that only one circle in each 
cor mn has been marlced in the above list. 

1 I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I ! 



11. What It your overall evaluation of 
your undgrgraduate college Uhe 
r>n« most recently attended)? 
<Mark one) 

Very Miisfied with my college , . . O 

S4titf!ed with my college O 

On the Unc9 O 

OiiMtlified with my coMege * . . . O 
Veiy ditutisfied with my college , O 

12. Afd you: (Mark ail that ^ppty) 

Wiltt/Caucasian O 

Siack/Ne^ro/Afro-American . , , . O 

Americart ln<fpan O 

OrientaJ O 

Mexlcan-Amerlcan/Chicano O 

Puerto ftican-American O 

Other O 

13« Have you ever been married? 
(Mark one> 

No O 

Y«i, I was married: 

before entering coMege in 1968 . O 

while in college O 

after cotlege . . O 

14. How many children do you have? 

None . , . O Two O 

One . . . , O Three or more O 



15. If you ever dropped out of coMege, either 
temporarily or permanently, please answer 
this question; otherwise, skip to item 16. 

What were your main reasons for reaving 
college before graduating? Oo not mark 
more than three . 

DiscipMnary troubles O 

Illness or accident Q 

Marriage, pregnancy, or other f&mily respon* 

sibilities O 

Boredom with courses O 

Oiswtisfaction with reculrements, regulations O 
Jnability to take desired courses or program . O 
Difficulty commuting to college ........ O 

Poor grades O 

^ .nancial difficulties O 

Good job offer ' O 

Change In career goats O 

Some other reason . O 

16. Which of the following have you done since 
entering college in 1968? (Marfan thatappiy^ 

Attended mo*e than one undergraduate colfegeO 

Participated in &n honors program O 

Was put on academic probation O 

Fai:ed one or more courses O 

Graduated with honors O 

Finished my undergraduate work in three yearsO 



16. (Continued) {Mark ail that apply» 

Received credit for a college course by exami* 

nation rather than by taking the course . . . O 

Traveled Of lived abroad , . , . 0 

Studied abroad for a term or longer O 

Was elected to a student office 0 

Joined a social fraiern;ty, $orority» or ciub. , O 
Was elected to an academic honor society. , . O 
Was elected to a leadership or service 

honorary society O 

Played on a varsity athletic team O 

Worked on the school papar or magazine , , . O 
Wa* a member of the *;hoir or glee club. . . . O 

Was a member of the band O 

Had a major part in a college play O 

Participated in ROTC O 

Was a nnemt)€r of a student-faculty committee O 

Sinoked cigarettes regularly O 

Drank beer O 

Worked in a school political campaign .... O 
Worked in a local, state, or national political 

campaign O 

Participated in student protests or 

demonstrations » , O 

Was a dormitory counselor O 

Visited home at least once a month ... , ; . O 

NOTE: \f you ever held a job while anrolled In cof* 
lege (other than summers), please answer items 
17 through 22. Otherwise, skip to item 23. 



17. Whicb of the following types of jobs have Held Longest Other Job, Held 
youhefdformore than a month while IMark one only > (Mark as many 
attending college? asapp^y) 

Teaching Of research assistant to a professor O Q 

Work >n some other academic-related department on campus 

<e.g., fibrary, administradoni O Q 

Work in nonacademic sector of the campus (e.g., cafeteria, dorm) O- • • • * O 

Work ofl campus in area related to coursework O O 

Work off campus in area Qfii related to coursework , . . O O 

18. For what length of time did you work at the job you held the longest while 
in college? (Please round to the nearest hair-year) 

Syr.. .O IViyrs. . . O 2^Yrs. . . O 3'/^ yrt. . . O 
1 yr. . . O 2 yri. . \ O 3 yrs, . . . O 4 yrs. . < . Q 



19Jndicate whether holding a job while 
enrolled in college ^.as beneficial, 
detrimental, or made no difference 
to each of the following : 
(Mark one for each item) 



Doing well Inmy ^ademic studies . V . . : . . , . . O. . . . . » O . ^ 

•ariicipaiing in campus extracurricular activities . . • * . . . O* . • 

laving a satisfactory sociaMife . . . . , , . . . . Q. . . . O- • • 

Meeting a wide variety of people . * . » . . 0* . - ^ . . O- * i 

' Preparing for a future tareer ; .^ . . \ \ .... , v . • v • • . O. • * 

Gaining matjfity and responsibility. ^ ; . . . . . i • O* • • • • . O* * • 

- ttlnuing in college . , Q. » . V . . Q. . ^ 

1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

O 



20. Consider the job which you held the longest 
while attenc^ing college. Did you enjoy the 
kind of work you did on this job? (Mark one] 
No, I hated the work • "O 

No J rather disliked it. . O 

I had no feelings about il O 

Yes, I rather liked It • 'O 

Yes J enjoyed it very much Q 

21. How well did your job during college fit in 
with your long-range career plans? (if you 
hatd moie than one job during college, consider 
the Job that you held the longest.) (Mark one) 

Very well . . . . , O 

Fairly well , . , . .Q 

Hardly at air .Q 

Not at all . . -O 

I have no long-range career pUns *.0 

22. Approximatefy ho w many hours per week did 
you normally work when employed during 
the academic year? flf hours per week varied by 
Job or by year, please mark the nearest estimate of 
the average number of hours worked per week duf- 
(ng the years you were employed white in college.} 



Less than 5* .0 

6-9, . . O 

10-14 . . . , . Q 



..... .0 

20-24 ..... .O 

25 or nrjore . . , .Q 



m n 11 1 1 1 11 11 1 1 



, ! 23. What U: 



Your txp«et«d occupttion 
for this fall? 
d) Youf prob4b)« roi^rar>9« 
r? 



(Mirk 2£lft in each column) 

Aocoontartor ftcluarv ©® 

ActOf Of tn^ertainer 0® 

Archlwct 0® 

ArtHt ® ® 

diiiln»t4{clafiL3l) 00 

(rrwiagtr, administrator) » . . 0® 
BusJntit owner or proprietor . . 
Builrwn Miesman or buyer . . . 0® 
Oirgyman (rabbit 

minltter, priest) 0® 

Ct«r9V (other religioui) 0® 

Olnlcal psychologist . . . . . . 0® 

Coife9< teacher. . 0® 

Computer proflrammer 0® 

ConMivMionist or forester . . . 
Dantitt (including orthodontist! 
Oi#titfan or home economist ..00 

Engineer 0® 

FwTiier Of rancher . 0® 
Foreign service worker 
^fejfndudihg diplomat) ..... .0® 

^^^omemaker IfuH-time) ©@ 

Interior decorator (including 

designer) 0® 

Interpreter {translator) . . . . . 0® 

Lab technician or hygien is t 0® 
Law enfof cement officer . . . . 0® 

Lawvtr (atiorney) . . . . . . . . 0© 

Military serviceman {career] . . 0® 
Musician (performer, composer) 

Nuna . 0® 

Optometrist 0® 

Pharmacist 0® 

Physician ... ...... 0® 

Schoot counselor . . .0® 

School principal/superintendent 0® 

Scientific researcher . 0 ® 

Social worker .... ... . . . 0® 

Statistician . 0® 

Therapist {physical, 
occupational, speech) .... .0 ® 

TM6itf (elementary) .... . . 0® 

Taacher (secondary). , . . . . . 0® 

VitarlnarlarS r * . . . . . ... . 0® 

Writer or journalist ...... .0 ® 

^^illed trades. . ; / . . : . . .0® 
^ther ..... * . .... /. . .0® 

|^Und«;d<^d . i , 0® 

Student (full.|?me) . . . * . v. 0 



/ 

24. HOW important ar« each of th* fol- ^ i- 

' c ^ ^ 

lowing reasons for your long-range ^ ^ 
ctfMr choice? ^ 
(Mark one in each row) T ^ 

/// 

Job openings are generally rvailabia. .000 

Ik il a w«ll-paying career 000 

It will enable me to make an important 

contribution to society , . , ©0® 

I enjoy helping people 000 

I enjoy working with ideas 000 

I enjoy working with my hands . , . .000 
It provides opportunities for 

self-express^cjn 00® 

It has high prestige 00® 

It provides opportunities for 

independence ©0© 

Rapid career advancement is possible . © © 0 
It will provide a staWe future ©0® 

25. Which of the foltowing apply to your 
present financial situation? (Mark all that apply) 

I have major expenses or debts for my educationO 
I have major expenses or debts for my 

spouse's education 0 

I have other large debts (not edjcationatj, . . * .0 

I have no large debts O 

1 contribute to the support of my pareni(s) 

or members of my pareniai family O 

I hffve iarge health or medical expenses 

on a continuing basis O 

I have large health or medical expenses. 

not expected to continue O 

! am firmly opposed to borrowtng money for 

anything other than a real emergency ..... .O 



26. What is the name of your current (or most 
recently attended) undergraduate college? 

(Please do not write outside designated area) 



ctty S* state 



27. If you are now attending graduate or pro- 
fessional school (or will be r ext year), 
what is the name of the college? 



ERLCj 



isa sure that orty one circte in 
I column has been marksd in the 
iNPyira list. 



cUy & st3te 



28. For each item below, indicate the J" 
extent to which it has been a ^ 
source for financing your unrfer- ^ ^ > 
graduat e education (include costs <^ 
for both academic and living ^ ^ ^ 

expenses). (Mark one in each row) <^ ^ 
Support ^rom parents or relatives . . . . GOO 

Support from spouse * . . OOO 

Fellowships, scholarships: 

Federal government . . . OOO 

State ifcKwe^nment . . . OOO 

School or university , . . OOO 

Private foundations, crganiiations . . OOO 

Industry or business . . . OOO 

Other teirowships, scholarships . . . . OOO 
Loans: 

Federal government loans. . OOO 

State gtjvernnient loans . . OOO 

Commercial loans (banks, etc.) . ...OOO 
Othar loans c . . < .OOO 

6mpf oy men t ^tiile in college: 
Federally sponsored college work- < 

study program . . . OOO 

Other employment during acad. year OOO 
Summer employnr.ent . . .......OOO 

Empfoyment during a leave of absence 
from school for one or more terms . OOO 

withdrawals from savings, assets . . . . OOO 

G.I. benefits .... 

ROTCb^efits . OOO 

Other sources . . . . ..OOO 

29.The above sourcet mav be grouped into the 
following general categories of sources for 
financing your undergraduat e educatior> 
Ur-ademic and living expenses). Please give 
your best estimate of the amount of in- 
come received from e: ch of these sources. 
(Fill in a dollar amount (or each item or leave 
blank if not a source) 

Support from parents or other family 

Fellowships or scholarships _^ 

Loans _ 

Employment — — — 

Other sources — 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 

Flias« return the questionnaire in the postage-paid, 
self-addressed envelope to: 

Inlran Processinj Center, 4555 West 77th Street, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota S543S 
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